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LIEUTENANT -GENERAL 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

On the 14th of this month of June 
the Scott Life-Guard—a volunteer 
company of this city—celebrate, 
with appropriate ceremonies, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of General Scott's 
entrance upon the profession which 
has made him famous. A set of col- 
ors is to be on that day presented to 
the company ; and the members and 
General Scott's friends will doubt- 
less improve the occasion by recount- 
ing the exploits and the glories of 
the noble old soldier, whose fame was 
world-wide before most of us who 
read about him were born. 

Fifty years ago, this month, Win- 
field Scott, then a young lawyer of 
twenty-two, had returned from South 
Carolina, where he had proposed to 
practice law, to his native State, 
Virginia, and had obtained what had 
long been the chief object of his am- 
bition—a commission in the army as 
captain of light-artillery. There were 
military antecedents in “is family. 
His grandfather had fought at Cul- 
loden, and had left his brother dead 
on that bloody field. The grandson 
inherited the spirit of the Scottish 
soldier. He gladly deserted books 
and briefs, and devoted himself ar- 
dently to the study of his new pro- 
fession. 

In 1809 he served at New Orleans. 
It was here that the use of just, but 
indiscreet, expressions with regard 
to the conduct of General Wilkinson, 
led to his trial by court-martial, and 
his sentence of suspension from pay 
and service for twelve months. It 
proved a happy accident for him. 
During the year of his suspension he 
employed his time in active study of 
the science of war. And when, in 
1812, hostilities broke sut with Great 
Britain, he was probably better qual- 
ified to discharge the duties of lieu- 
tenant-colonel of artillery—to which 
rank he was promoted at the out- 
break of the war—than very many 
of the officers who were intrusted 
with important commands. 

His first service was at the Battle 
of Queenstown Heights. The gen- 
eral features of that operation are 
familiar to all our readers. Suffice 
it here to say, that had not the New 
York militia—consisting chiefly of 
foreigners, who alleged that they 
were afraid of being apprehended as 
traitors if they ventured upon Brit- 
ish soil—refused, at the most critical 
moment, to cross over into Canada, 
the victory would in all probability 
have rested with the Americans. 
Fate had willed it otherwise; no- 
thing that General Van Rensselaer 
could do or say could induce the 
militia to cross the line; and after 
a very severe conflict, Scott and his 
men were compelled to surrender 
themselves prisoners of war, It was 
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a sad beginning for a soldier's career. Of personal 
danger Scott had borne more than his share. His 
uniform and his height had attracted unusual at- 
tention from the Indian sharp-shooters, » of 
whom, after exhausting their ammunition in vain 
attempts to bring down the tall officer, at length 
tried to assassinate him in his prison, and were 
barely fuiled by the timely interposition of Captain 
Coffin, of the bet 
Scott and the Indian assassins is familiar to 
public. 

As soon as he was exchanged Scott was appoint- 
ed Adjutant-General and Chief of the Staff on the 
Northern frontier, under General Dearborn. He 
soon distinguished himself by the capture of Fort 
George, an important post, which was taken after 
a severe fight, during which Scott was badly hurt 
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tritish army. The scene ween 
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by a splinter. During the subsequent disgrace- General Brov tates tl kimself badly 
fully impotent operations against Kingston and | w nded | eal 1} ] f bl 1, he had 
Montreal, Scott commanded the advanced ruard ; solved to rel yuish ti mat to General 
there was not a man in the army who felt more t but tir } lisalled, b 
hearty contempt and indignation for the imbecility had staid w i r arried from 
which rendered the campaign a failure } tl eld at t Neither had 
Next year he was more fortunate He took a | relinquished his 1 
leading part in the battles of Chippewa and Ni For n ' rwat 1 Scot 
wrara. The glory of the former victory was, as the luties were of ti l which do 
mmanding officer generously confessed, mainly dazzle the pul | . cl ; 
due to the skill and vigor of General Scott’s move the ly fupction whi » General ld usefully 
ments. At the Battle of Niagara, where he had | perform was the t ' ldiers for futur 
fought with even more than his usual boldness | tests. He » " j l me time I 
and vigor, he was twice wounded —first, by a spent rope in acquir formation onanilitary matters 
ball, which bruised him; secondly, by a musket- | being every where 1 i with honors and civili- 
ball, which passed through his shoulder It is ties On his return } ave t) wintry the ber 
touching to read the dry, official report, in which | efit of his observations, and proceeded, in co 
ti vith the War Department, to 
devise measures fer the reoiganiza- 
t of the United States army. He 
wrote his Military Institutes,” 
’ h are th text-book of all sol- 
in this country, and laid the 
foundati f that tem of military 
nu which now upplies this 
country with a staff of properly-ed 
ted officers ly ot any moment 
Ke th mmand of tro I He 
) of servi luring veral brief 
Ir ts in the Northwest; 
and g the prevalence of cholera 
t ountry, he t his officers a 
] xampl f calm urare and 
levoti to duty t xposiny him- 
self Mmtantiy to U ontagion in 
attending his dying troops 
it General Scott $ great aeryv- 
luring the period of fortunate 
yuillit whicl intervened be- 
en the close of t last British 
1 th break of 1 Mexican 
r, were a@ pea ab lt was 
l wh hen th fort ste Nul 
t : threa l to 
: | war betw n South 
i 7 her sister Stat was 
I hed to Ch { to prepare 
r the worst, but try to avert the 
' t of all calamities—a disrup- 
f the I 11 It is not too much 
ry that to | rmness and skill 
' i for ry contingency, 
i to the concil ry den Amor and 
exquisite tact wl he displayed in 
l le : witl i nullifiers, the 
) ttlement of the controversy 
; great me ure du > 
It was he again who, when the 
Canadian rebellion acrels tempt- 
ed the ardent youth of our Northern 
States to invade the neighboring 
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sritish provinces, and assist in the 
overthrow of the colonial spotism, 
was intrusted with the difficult duty 


of keeping th 


peace and enforving 


the neutrality laws How admira- 
bly he fulfilled this duty—how lx 
planted himself alone and unarmed 
in the midst of the “ sympathizers,” 
und told them that they could only 
cross the line ove his body—how 
largely his exertions availed to avert 
the probable war with Great Britain, 
every school-boy knows 


It was he again who was ordered 





to the frontier when t Boundary 
lispute between Maine a the Brit 
ish colonies again threate: a ruy 
ture of the peac« Lik nferred 
with both sides Li I 
pirit of a : hiloso. 
pher, succeeded in p indi 
viduale who | araw 
t) Wor " r before hea 
' \ t mpromine 
h to a settleme 
ft 
| . w that Scott could 
. ) fame He had 
pr his lf a iliful general, a 
ant Idier, a sound statesman, a 
wgotiater: he stood al 
" n par with the preatest men 
f whom the nation can boast. W hat 
uld he achieve mor He mig! 
ifely have retired to the shade of 
his own in und fig-tree, and left 
h ire of has fame to the future hie 
torian of his country 
Fortune did not grant him so idle 
a close to his eventful care War 
broke out with Mexico, anc it being 
obvious that t Mexicans w lu not 
yi 1 till they had been thorou hiy 
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look the rules of the service. 





Gene w d ted to perform 

i viufai i ; He took a small 

r a lar ich comsisted of raw 
levies, and, ot their sad, marched unhesitatingly | 


the principal sea-port to the capital of Mex- 
co. Te was opposed with vigor, resolution, and 
occasionally with courage. Re fought suecessive- 
ly six battles, won them ail, and achieved the pur- 
pose for which he had left his country in less time 
than the mest ¢anguine of his friends had antici- 
pated. On him, at length, devolved the ¢rown- 
ing glory of a victorious general—the conclusion 
of a peace honorable alike to victors and Yan- 
quished—a peace by which the United States for- 
ever put an ¢ nd to the prospect « f further wars on 
this continent, and which—wouderful to say—cost 
Mexico neither honor nor money 
From the hour of General Scott's return home 


| slares to be landed. Itis in the power of Great 





to the present time, Ke has been unt mittingly eh- 

ized in the prosecution of his duties as Command- 

er-in-Chief of the army He perse veres, old as he 
perfermance of his official duties with the | 

strict minateness which he expects of his subordi- 
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tes; by him nothing is ever left undone, nothing 
poned to the morrow. Kind and forgiving by 
sition, he is officially a rigid disciplivarian, 


never willing to forgive neglect of duty, or to over- 


In the year 1852, the late “W hig party found no 
b 5 Part) 


man so suitable for their purpose of running a Pres- 
lential candidat 


il candidate as General Scott. The selection 
it may be regretted 
much sagacity as 
vould have declined the 
red himself the 
ed The contest, 






he 1 entertained by the 
people for Ger The very men who, 
feari } persons who were 





ul Scott, opposed 


his e! n most strenvueu ly, were also the most 
energetic in their landations of his military and 
jualities and his private virtues, as soon us 
the contest was over. It is not likely, at this time, 
that he envies his successful competitor of 1852. 
General Scott lately received from Congress an 
honor which has been paid to no man save himself 
since Washington's time. He was created Lieu- 
tenant-General of the United States army. 
General Scott married, forty-one years ago, Miss 
Mayo, of Richmond, Virginia. By her he has had 





several daughters, but no son. When he dies, his 


creat name will die with him. 
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PEACE WITH ENGLAND. 
y gas war-makers are entitled to public sym- 
pathy. The British Admiral on the West 
India Station—the same offici 





tial, by-the-way, 
into his hospitals 
and risked the lives of his men in order to re- 


who took our suffering scamen 


lieve our Susquehanna—has, without waiting to 
comraunicate with the home authorities, prompt- 
ly disavowed the action of the gun-boats on the 





coast of Cuba, and given assurances of prompt 
redress from his Government for the outrages 
which have aroused so much feeling on this side 
of the ocean. No sensible person doubts that 
the Admirai will be sustained by his Govern- 
mont. It appears that no orders have been 
given to the British ernisers since 1849, and 
therefore the action of the gun-boats must have 
been spontaneous on the part of their officers, 
who, perhaps, wanted to earn a little notoriety 
by a departure from routine. 

This ends the talk about war. Not even the 
most belligerent of our politicians can persist in 
demanding war if the conduct of the gun-boats 
be disavowed From the mowent that Great 
Britain offers apologies and reparation their 
vocation is gone. Even the British subjects, 
who kindly consent to guide public opinion in 
this country, must resign themselves to a tempo- 
rary postponemert of their long-sought assaults 
upon their native land. The trial is severe ; 
let us hope they may find fortitude to bear it. 

Now that the immediate peril is past, it is 
well that measures should be taken to prevent 
And the first measure that will 
naturally suggest itself is the abrogation of the 
Treaty of 1842. That convention was based on 
error, and the means provided fi 


ls recurrence 


r its execution 
were impracticable. Danie! Webster, who was 
the negotiator on behalf of the United States, 
wrote grand letters denying to Great Britain all 
right to visit American vexscls, while, at the 
same time, he signed a treaty which could not 
possibly be executed unle+s Great Britain did 
visit American vessels. Furthermore, the aim 
sought to be attained by the treaty has never 
been reached. It was to suppress the slave- 
trade that the treaty was made; it kas never 
eontributed in any appreciable degree to the at- 
tainment of that result, The only blow that 
has becn dealt to the African slave-trade, since 
he treaty wae made, has been the refusal of 
Brazil to receive African slaves within its bor- 
ders; so fur as the trade to Cuba is concerned, 
it has flourished under the treaty as actively as 
before If it be the real purpose of the parties 
to that treaty to suppress fie traffic in African 

ves, the method is plain—they must operas 
on the colonial government of Cuba. There 
exists in that island a police ample and vigilant 
euough to put dewn the importation of raw Af- 
ricans, if the Governor desives to dO so. All 
that is necessary is, that he should be weaned 
from his present habit of taking bribes to allow 








Britain to correct this vicious practice, by en- 
forcing payment of the Spanish bonds for which 
Ctiba is pledged ; it is now time for this meth- 
od to be tried. 

“The breeze, which is now happily over, has 
taught another and a painful lesson. It has 
woefully impaired public confidence in the Umit- 
ed States Senate. It was generally believed 
that that body, which is composed of the é/ite 
of our political men, the men above all others 
who are entitled to the designation of Ameri- 
can statesmen, could be safely relied upon to 
act with wisdom, diseretion, and prudence, ‘on 
emergencies of high moment. That belief has 





been scattered to the winds by the crazy debates 
which took place on the British outrages. Sena- 
tors—not of one party, but of all—disenssed the 
question with the temper of bullies and the logie 
ef school-boys. They not only disgraced the 
body of which they are unfortunately the lead- 
ers, but they brought upon the country a humil- 
iation which the thoughtful among us will pres- 
ently realize. It would be well for the country 
if the war-debates in the Senate during the past 
few weeks could be expunged from the Congres- 
sional heports. 


THE END OF THE MORMON WAR. 


Dispatcnes from Colonel Cumming to the 
State Departinent establish beyond controversy 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








the termination of the Mormon controversy by 


| the submission of the Mormons to the authority 


of the United States Governor. Whether this | 


was the fruit of wholesome reflection on the 


principles of the case,” or the consequence of 


General Johnston's movements, is hardly worth 
inquiring. Politicians who desire to make out 
a case against the Administration will doubtless 
argue that the Mormons intended all along to 
surrender to the United States without fighting; 
while the friends of the President are likely to 
contend that but for the imposing military force 
now stationed at Fort Bridger, we should at this 
moment have been plunged in an expensive and 
bloody civi! war. The people at large are not 
likely to be miwe-in looking into the causes of 
an event which, on every account, must be re- 
garded as a matter for congratulation. 

At the same time, it will be well for the Goy- 
ernment and the people to beware of precipita- 
tion in deciding that the Mormon troubles are 
over. Mere submission to the authority of Gov- 
ernor Cumming and voluntary abandonment of 
the territory around Salt Lake do not necessarily 
settle ali the pending questions between the 
Mormon sect and the United States. If, as is 
asserted, it be the desizn of Brizham Young to 
conduct his followers to an uninhabited portion 
of Sonora, within the territory of the United 
States, there is no reason to suppose that they 
would agree better there with the Government 
than they have done in Utah—as between the 
Territory of Utah and the Territory of Sonora 
there seems nothing to choose. Rebellion and 
insubordination would be as troublesome in the 
one as in the other; nor would the President 
be less bound to quell them on the borders of 
Mexico than in’ the heart of the American des- 
ert. If the Mormon people, adhering to their 
faith and their hierarchy, remove to another spot 
on American soil within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, it may be boldly asserted that the 
quarrel is postponed, not adjusted. 

And, be it farther remarked, wherever the 
Mormons go, so long as they remove peaceably, 
the great question of the relations of the United 
States Goverument to polygamy remains unset- 
tled. It was hoped by many who were glad to 
avoid a direet issue on the subject, that the open 
rebellion of the Mormons would afford the Gov- 
ernment an opportunity to settle the matter 
practically, without raising the question wheth- 
er or no the United States could interfere with 
the local institutions of a Territory. Should 
ex-Governor Young now withdraw peacefully 
to Sonora or elsewhere, this opportunity will 
be lost, and the question will remain open to 
distract future Congresses. 

A singular and aimost unaccountable indif- 
ference to the constitutional and legal bearings 
of this question has been hitherto displayed by 
a school of politicians which might have been 
expected to regard it with earnest attention. 
Hardly any notice seems to have been taken of 
the inevitable bearing which any legislation on 
the subject of polygamy would have on the 





graver topies of slavery and popular sovereignty. 
One is at a less to explain an inattention seem- 
ingly amounting to blindness. 

Should the Mormons remove, as it is said 
they propose to do, to the Territory of Sonora, 
years will probably elapse before they attain 
sufficient numbers and consequence to attract 
fresh attention from this part of the world. 
Meanwhile they will naturally be exposed to 
revolutionary accidents and to casualties from 
the filibustering population of our Pacitie shores. 
But, if they safely survive these contingencies, 
it must be expected that the issue now evaded 
will, sooner or later, return upon our hands in 
& more embarrassing shape than ever. Each 
successive expulsion of the Mormons has been 





more troublesome than the last. If;in or about 
| the year of grace 1868, the Government of the 
| United States be driven to assail them in Sonora, 
as it has assailed them in Utah, it must be tak- 





en for granted that the operation will be very | 
difficult, expensive, and pethaps bloody. And | 
as no one can tell what shape the other and 
graver difficulties of our imternal polities may 
have assumed by that time, it may prove a sub- 
ject of sincere regret that the polygamy trouble 
had ‘not been settled by the sword, when it was 
entangled by no analogies or complications, un- 
der the presidency of Mr. Buchanan. 


THE COMMERCIAL PROSPECT. 


Tur month of Jane is now far enough ad- 
‘vanced to enable us to decide upon two matters 
of the first importance to the commercial world 
—the crops of the year, and the fall trade pros- 





ts. 
With regard to the former, the accounts are 
uniformly good. In this country a larger 


breadth of land than ever has been sown, and 
the prospect of a corresponding yield is very 
promising. Nothing but a two months’ drought 
could prevent our harvesting more bushels than 
ever before. Abroad, equally favorable reports 
are current. The season of danger for the har- 
vests in France and England has passed, and 
nothing has occurred to disappoint the farmers. 
It is now beyond a doubt that the whole harvest 
land of Great Britain and France will yield a 
handsome return to its owners this year, Sim- 
ilar accounts have been received from other pro- 
ducing regions in the Old World. On the whole, 
the news justifies the expectation of even a lar- 
ger product of food than was yielded in the boun- 





tiful year 1857. 


‘There are those who suppose that intelligence 
of a full erop in Europe is bad news for the | . 
| because he was the champion of law and order. 


United States. They see that flour and grain 
rise in price in this country when the crops fail 
abroad, and they therefore deplore the occur- 
rence of good crops among our European cus- 
tomers. This is a short-sighted view of the 
case. Among commercial nations prosperity is 
uniform, All are jointly liable for the losses, 
and joint sharers in the profits, of each nation 
engaged in trade. No leading nation can suf- 
fer injury without inflicting damage on all the 
nations with which it does business. Practi- 
cally all are partners. If Great Britain has a 
short crop, she will bay the less cotton from 
here, and will make the less progress in the gen- 
eral development of trade by which the Unit- 
ed States profit as well as herself. American 
breadstaffs may command higher prices; but 
the general intercourse between this country and 
England will be less active and less gainful for 
all parties. A few farmers may make money ; 
but the country@tlarge will lose. All who take 
a large and comprehensive view of tirade must 
perceive thatthe better the crops of Europe, the 
better will our trade be with that section of the 
world. 

‘As to the fall trade, a few statistics afford a 
safe basis for calculation. Since the Ist of 
January last our dmports at the port of New 
York have decliued, as compared with last year, 
from $108,000,000 to 54,000,000. Assuming 
that a corresponding reduction has taken place 
elsewhere, the country has, from January to 
May, 1858, taken from foreign nations full 
$75,000,000 less of foreign merchandise than it 
did during the like period of last year. By so 
much is the country poorer of goods. Yet it 
bas rather increased than diminished in poru- 
lation, and as the yield of produce has increased 
in quantity, the demand for consumption can 
not have fallen off. Indeed, as, after all, the 
revulsion of last year sprang from no general 
disaster, and did not affect the producing classes, 
it is fair to suppose that the demand for con- 
sumption has increased. 

When we look at the machinery by which 
this demand is to be supplied, we find that our 
banks ‘hold sixty millions of specie, where, 
this time last year, they held but twenty-five. 
And their accumulation is om the increase. In 
New York alone, the chances are that the banks 
will soon hold forty millions of dollars. At 
present this enormous accumulation of capital 
lies idle for the want of commercial activity. 
Those banks are fortunate which can use their 
means at an average of five per cent. per annum. 
Should an active trade ariss, employment could 
readily be found for our capital. atnot less than 
the legal rate of discount. 

These facts will enable every reader to form 
his own judgment as to the activity of the fall 
trade. 1f with a back country teeming with pop- 
ulation and produce, people can be content with 
half as mach foreign: merehandise. as was taken 
last year ; and if, with the superabundant capital 
in the banks, and the intense recuperative ener- 
gy of the mercantile community, the present 
period of stagnation can continue; then, of 
course, the fall trade will be no greater than that 
of the spring. If these things can not be, the 
result will restore to business circles their wont- 
ed activity. 


THE ELECTION AT NEW ORLEANS. 





Tur vote of the people of New Orleans con- 
firms, in the most emphatic manner, the view 
expressed in these columns last week of the 
Vigilance Committee. Gerard Stith, the can- 
didate of the party against which the Vigilance 
Committee was organized, has been elected over 





the head of the independent or Vigilance can- 
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didate—Major Beauregard. The eity hme re- 
lapsed imto peace and quietness—the Vigilance 
movement bas subsided, Jeaving a dozen or morc 
of its leaders to the tender mercies of the law. 

It is urged that many of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee men voted for Gerard Stith. If this be 
so, they must have had singularly little faith in 
their own movement. Major Beauregard was 
notoriously the Vigilance candidate, on no-par- 
ty grounds. Why should any Vigilance man 
oppose him, and vote for the candidate of the 
very party against which he was in arms? 
The idea lacks plausibility. Again, it is said 
that the Vigilance Committee would have been 
successful but for the popular suspicion that 
they were werking in the interests of a gentle- 
man who seems to be peculiarly unpopular at 
New Orleans at the present time—Senstor John 
Slidell. It is conceding no slight consequence 
to Senator Slidell to presume that the bare sus- 
picion of his sympathy suffices to defeat a more- 
ment so serious that responsible men rose in 
arms in its support. If the mere apprehension 
—which, by-the-way, was strenuously denied— 
that Senator Slidell was with the Vigilance 
Committee, sufficed to defeat the aims of that 
body, what must be the fate of any party with 
which he is openly affiliated ? 

It may be assumed by disinterested spectators 
of the affair, that these explanations of the de- 
feat of the movement are more ingenious than 
just. Viewing the affair without bias, one is 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that the people 
of New Orleans voted against the Vigilance 
Committee's candidate because he was the can- 
didate of disorder and riot, and sustained Mr. 
Stith, not because he was a Know Nothing, but 


In this view, the result is comforting to the 
friends of popular institutions. 
THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 

Born Houses, of Congress have passed the 
bill for another twenty million loan to supply 
the deficiency in the public revenue, and it now 
only lacks the President's signature to beeome 
a law. It is not certain that even this addition 
to the twenty millions already borrowed will 
supply the wants of the Government. Until 
the Appropriation Bills pass, it is impossible to 
say how much or how little will be wanted. 

‘The newspapers are making an outcry against 
the borrowing of so much money in time of 
peace, and at a moment above all others when 
the settlement of the disputes with the Mormons, 
Kansas, and Central America, mizht seem to 
justify an expectation of reduced national ex- 
penditure. But the Government's reply is con- 
clusive—the money must be had, or the coun- 
try will become bankrupt, for the income from 
customs has fallen away to a nominal figure, 
and, under the present system, this is the only 
reliable source of revenue. The fact ought to 
lead people to consider more seriously the finan- 
cial policy of the Government in raising almost 
its entire income by customs duties. The ine- 
quality of such indirect taxation was long since 
demonstrated. We are now perceiving its un- 
reliability. 

TAMPERING WITH JURIES. 

Ow the third trial of Cancemi for the murder 
of policeman Anderson, which is now pending 
in this city, a witness testified that he had been 
offered three thousand dollars, by one of the 
counsel for the defense, to abscond, so as to de- 
ptive the prosecution of the benefit of his evi- 
dence. He further swore that the solicitations 
of the lawyer were likewise pressed on his ac- 
ceptance by a person named Muller, who, at the 
time these revelations were made, was actually 
sitting in the jury-box as a juror on the trial of 
the culprit. 

The fact speaks volumes for the degradation 
of criminal justice in this city. It sheds a flood 
of light on the repeated failures which have oc- 
curred in the prosecution of notorious criminals 
by reason of disagreement among the jurors. 
It is made plain by this late experience, and 
by the similar scandal on the trial of Graham 
for the murder of Loring, that criminals can 
somehow contrive to get a friend on the jury 
when they choose. And that juries will disa- 
gree, under such circumstances, can be no mat- 
ter of surprise to any one. 

The remedy for such disgraceful occurrences 
is clear. The law provides a specific punish- 
ment for such offenses as those which are im- 
puted to Cancemi’s counsel and the juryman, 
Muller. It is the duty of the public officer to 
enforce its application. If Muller contrived to 
get on the panel in an irregular manner, the 
officer of the court on whom the composition of 
the panel devolves likewise deserves punishment. 

For the rest, the surest plan of defeating such 
mischievous devices in future, is to alter the 
jury system so as to assimilate the practice to 
that of the French, and to give to a majority of 
the twelve the power of convicting. Experience 
has amply demonstrated the fallacy of the hu- 
mane rule of the English and American law, 
which requires unanimity on the part of the 
twelve jurors to ceavict. Whether the public 
mind is prepared for a change is not certain. 
But it is made surer every day that we shall 





come to that at last. 
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THE WARS. 

Tic country breathes again. Even the laziest 
lounger enjoys the reprieve. The wars are over. 
We have exterminated the Mormons, and swept 
the British from the sea. 

At least, that is what we should have done. But 

irs were most summer wars. The Mormons in- 
vited our Governor into their city; the English 
naval authorities disclaimed the acts over which 
the public mind grew hot and our excellent Sena- 
‘ligerent. In fact, these rumors of aggres- 
sion are very heady stuff. So far as now appears, 
there had been no fresh orders from England, and 
the fiery little Stye was plunging about upon her 
own responsibility. But the difficulty remains, 
ind might as well be scttled now as at some other 
In fact, dangerous differences should rather 
e arranged between nations in moments of the 
greatest amity: and this chief quarrel with En- 
and might be finally disposed of simultaneously 

vith the laying of she Atlantic telegraph. 

War, im any case, is a dismal misfortune to be- 
fall a country. It must sometimes be, to avoid 
lirer calamity. But it is the resource of blowing 
up a building to prevent the spread of a fire. It 

the burming of the prairie to limit burning, The 
present g@meration in this country knows war only 
by name, Even those who remember distinetly 
the last war'remember it as a sea-fight. The hor- 
rors were net forced upon private homeg, except 
where a friend fell upon his ship. The country 
was not devastated; every possible pursuit was 
not interrupted; constant massacres @id not oc- 
cur; all the dreadful detail of war was unknown, 
So the Mexican war was not of a chatacter or ex- 
tent to emphasize the real tragedy. / It was akind 
of belligerent picnic. Sharp and desperate bat- 
tles were fought, and brave mén fell; and the 
black cloud hangs to-day over many a home—buat 
its woes were single and external. The whele 
country did not actively share and suffer. 

Sut it must do so in case of any war with a 
great Power. And while every man knows that 
the occasion may arise, and that no infringement 
of the great principle of absolute national,dnde- 
pendence by any other nation can be allewved—let 
us, while we are ready for a war, only keep our- 
selves in condition to defend all the rights we just- 
ly claim, and defend them, leaving to other Powers 
the ugly declaration of war. 

ee 
HISTRIONIC. 

Ow a stormy evening of two winters ago, two 
persons might have been seen (not on horseback) 
hurrying aleng Broadway to Wallack’s theatre. 
it was Saturday evening, and a first appearamee— 
but the house was not full. The two friends had 
seen in Western and Californian newspapers some 
account of the débutante, and were curious to see, 
not only the player, but the play. The play itself 
was famous in Paris, and had made a reputation 
for the actress who personated the heroine. It was 
founded upan a novel describing avery melancholy 

ecr—a novel which no young woman who is not 
judicious shomld ever read, but which had also 

ade a reputation for the author, and had been 
the most poptar story of recent times in Paris. 

The débutante at Wallack’s produced what is 

led an immense sensation. Mer acting was in 
many points mew in character toa New York audi- 
ence, for it was an exaggeration of the realism of 
the modern French school. On the other hand, it 
had the traditional declamatien and exaggerated 
unreality of the stilted Eagiiah style. In points 
of manner and in the repmBséntation of physical 
emotion, especially extreme @uffering, there was 
the closest imitation of Natume. In the expression 

f high passion and strong feeling of the finer kind, 
there was not Nature, but the substitute provided 
by theatri¢al tradition. Part of the unusual in- 
terest, algo, was due to the peculiar character of 
the play. Most of the audience probably did not 
understand the character of the heroine —for we 
hive not exactly that class of heroines in this coun- 
try—and there was a fascinating audacity in the 
representation of such people and the incidents of 
their daily life. The character ef the piece and 
the quality of the player were evident when it was 
found that the culminating point of interest and 
iction was the death of the heroine by consump- 
tion, 

lhe salvo of praise that saluted the débutante on 
Monday morning was sweet enough, there is ne 
question, lave we a Rachel among us? people 
isked, in delighted doubt. Shall we say Rachel, 
Heron, am@ Ristori? demanded enthusiasts and 
poets. The town was fairly charmed. Places were 
taken for weeke inadvance. The endlesarepetition 
of the pieee was placarded. The new actress was 

issed in elabs, dining-rooms, and offices. Ev- 
night the theatre was crowded. Flowers and 
's reigmed* in the house. Since Jenny Lind— 

Fanny Elisler—since Fanny Kemble—there 
had beem mo such sudden and great success. It 
vas touching to think of it. It was curious to 
speculate whether the actress herself could under- 
stand it ; whether she had lived in the public breath 
iad eye long enough to know that it is always 
\pril weather in the public mind—that only the 

reat evergreens, whom neither Sirius can scorch 
1’ Boreas freoze, stand unaffected in its presence ? 

After some weeks she tried a new character. 
‘he suceess was only partial. The public clam- 

| for thedirst ; and, unhappily, the favorite her- 

If had apprised them she was mortal, by not tri- 

phing wherever she stood. After many weeks 

months, even—her engagement closed. Ex- 

‘ement bad waned a little foward the end, but 
‘ll the houses were large and enthusiastic. She 

nt away; but she had not justified the expecta- 

n of her first impressions. She had not ad- 
‘snced from ‘part to-part—like a victorious gen- 

‘al from point to peint—making every thing her her 
own. She had had doue the best thing firs*. Aft- 


* Rained ?—Ep. 





tors be 


time. 
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er a little time she came again. Not 


’ Not much was 
said, 


She went; and again return d, with a new 
part in the old manner—and after two evenings 
the doors were closed ! 

The great fault of Miss Heron's acting is the 
want of intellectual consistency. She takes off 
her bonnet, and says good-morning, and tosses ber 
head before the glass, exactly as people do in life. 
But she forgets that the same weman who does all 
those things does not talk iman artificial tone, and 
put her tongue upon ponderous stilts, whey she is 
desperately in love or tragically unhappy. Some- 
times—but not often, emeegtin the sudden P resen ce 
of immediate dangeteewomen shriek ; and, what- 
ever the mental agony may be, it is seld 
fested by bodily contortions either of frat Voice 
If Miss Meron should say to the Lounger that the: 
is mo other way of representing violeut pa 


m mani- 


or 


by violent action, the Lounger would say to Mi 
Heron that he docs not deuy it; only she n 
bring the whole conceptiomimto the same key. If 
she is going to shrick and tear when she is under 


the influence of strong emotion, then she must make 
her “ good-mornings” amd bonnet-tyings conform 
to the same principle. I¢may be very true¢hata 
painter can not depict sunlight upon his canvas se 
as to dazzle our eyes as the real light does; but, if 
he can not, he would certainly produce a poor pic- 
ture if he painted the grass gresner than actual 
grass. 

Miss Heron has adopted the Pre-Raphaelite style 
of dramatic art. Lether, then, be consistent ; and, 
whether the principles of that art be sound or not, 
her acting, with her talents, will be a symmetrical 
specimen of the manner. 





MUSIC! 

A company of musicians, with the admirable 
conductor, Garh Anschitz, as President, are ar- 
ranging @ great musical festival for the end of the 
month. It.is to be in the open air; and there wil! 
be plenty of lager, doubtless, pleasant people, aud 
sweet music; and if any body can not suspend the 
search for happiness under such circumstances, lic 
must be very resolute indeed. What a pity that 
the Central Park is not yet completed, with all its 
casinos, its music-halle, and fountains! But we 
must console ourselves with remembering that ali 
the concerts now given arehelping the necessity 
and the enjoyment of that.great work. [very mu- 
sical note scattered bythe orchestra is a seed sown 
in the popular taste ; and when it comes to harvest 
in a national fondness for music, and all kindred 
and beautiful arts, the charms of the park itself, 
and all the esthetic opportunities it will afford, will 
be a thousand-foid more appreciated. 

oe 
THE HON. SAM, PICKWICK, M. C. 

E.sewnere the Lounger has spoken of the re- 
cent French duel. But we need not cross the sea 
to find the field of hener. 

When the presemt Congress opened, there were 
some signs of some kind of tragedy; but every 
thing has passed for the present, and it closes, like 
other heavy dramati¢ performanees, with a farce. 
It is a farce in two acts. Two Representatives 
played the first; two Senators the second. Hughes 
and Harris bluster in the House—challenge—and 
fizzle. Davis and Benjamin bluster in the Senat 
—challenge, or don’t challenge—and fizzle. Mr. 
Hughes's friends and Mr. Harris's friends think 
that Mr. Hughes didn’t mean, and that Mr. Har- 
ris didn’t mean, and are consequently of opinion 
that they are really very good friends. Mr. Davis 
acknowledges that he is perhaps dogmatical. Mr. 
Benjamin has—in fact, without flattery—an admi- 
ration for Mr. Davis. So the faree ends, and the 
actors retire, ready te take part im any new one 
that may offer. 

No one can regret the termination of the play. 
But ae not such plays expensive luxuries to the 
country? Companies of strolling actors may call 
themselves “Jig Majesty’s servants,’ and fatten 
upon the drippings of the Palace kitchen. But is 
it a wise economy te convert Congress into a troop 
of comedians? We might have them elsewhere. 
Mr. Stuart, for instance, or Mr. Burton, might en- 
gage those eminent performers, Davis and Benja- 
min. But then we should all have the choice of 
going. We should mot be obliged to pay for the 
sport if we did not share in it. Then Mr. Barnom, 
who is re-commencing his career, might turn a 
penny by exhibiting the pistels which were not 
used by Messrs. Hughes and Harris, in their cele- 
brated affair—the identical ball which did not be- 
reave the country of its Benjamin--a piece of th 
skin of the knuckle against which Mr. Keitt did 
stub his eye. 

Even as we write there is another act added to 
the play, in which Mr. Gwin and Mr. Wilson figure. 
It is not yet determined whether it shall be trag- 
edy or farce. 

These are all clever gentlemen, of various sides 
in politics, and with hosts of political friends. Bat 
they have @lso political opponents. Why should 
they furnish these opponents with sharp weapons 
of ridicule? 





i sitll a 
LANDSEER'S NICK BOTTOM 

THER isa pretty water-color copy of Landseer’s 
picture of Bottom and Titania now to be seem at 
Williams & Stephens’s. It is a dangerous eubject 
forthe pencil, Shakespeare painted the picture for 
the mind only., The contrast of the lovely fairy 
Queen and the donkey-head: d weaver, ste« pe d ia 
the rare, sweet humor.of the play, is not too sharp, 
is not in the slightest degree repulsive—because 
so little stress isdaid by the imagination upon the 
actual ass’s head. But to paint a man with a 
donkey's head, and a pretty woman caressing him 
—hic labor, etc. The scene in Shakespeare re- 
quires subtle delicacy in treatment, to,avoid ut- 
terly ruining the exquisite humor of the conceit. 
Landseer has treated it in a good, honest, Saxon 
way. His fairies ure little human creatures, with 
gauzy wings. Puck is a pudgy pigmy of a black- 
smith. Titania is a London belle, In the cop) 
the half-human, maudlin look af the asinine Bottoin 


is admirably humorous. In fact, the peculiarity of 








> WEEKLY. 


L r, i is j 
man lo ! i is t i 
of their sym; with humanit There 1 
great deal of beayty and interest in the pic 
and if you are ¢ of the many thousand whe 
sure to like it extremely, you can put r pan 
down for a capital engravir fit 
THE FRENCH DUEI 

Taart th has been supreme in France 

sinee the days of the great Napole m is no news to 





any student of history. That the great Napoleon 
commanied the army, and that the « ynmands 
the little Napol equally t Phat 


French socicty consists of the army and t! ople of 
France is also perfectly apparent. Th 

any government that may happen to exist Ly ad 
fraud, so long as it is its 
kt is loyal only to a va sounechi ed t 
glery of France, 
visible ma 


whi it is i 
sion, Its disci; 
system adiuirable ; its chief officers ar 


diers and dariny 


ie 





leaders, who have rise 

through the ranks. ‘They are, many of 1! 
ferocious, and uncultiva Marshal I r is 
to-day the most cons; is lthe m 
representative of the glory of Frat i 
appear in Paris to-morrow and proclai 
Emperor, and the army, full of eg 
French glory, would immediately install | 1 
the Tuileries. 

Of course, where an army is 5 ‘ ~ 
tion is properly at an end; becaus 

5 iy a more ores f 1 of ori 
f It is t reign of muscle, 1 i 
N ing can be tolerated except wi plea } 
whim of the despot. If a man cracks a ] 
does it at the expense of his head. W t 
fore, M. de Pine lately made fun of tl 1 li 
tenant as he appears in society, he was called to 
account by s« small officer He explained that 


he meant only to draw a picture suggested 


ridiculous points of lieut n ] 
planation was not satisfactor) A clu i 
conspired to challenge him, one after the other. It 
isa rule of #ayare, the comic journal for vy h! 


wrote, that the pen must Le promptly supported 


by the sword of the author, and he accepted the 
challenge. A little series of duels v rr ] 
They don't fight Pickwickian duels in France, and 
the combatants of ducl| No. 1 met. Pbne’s r- 





sary was wounded; but as they were leaving th« 


field, satisfied, th ond of } adversary said the 
matter must not end so ld not even wait the 
arbitrament of duel No. 2, which was already ar- 
ranged for the next day nd slapped eene's face 

They fought instan ly , and Péne fell, u ly 


mangled by the sword of his fre h foe. 
The whole thing was a conspiracy to murder the 
author by the army, under the forms of what is ]u- 





dicrously called the code of honor. And this b« 
ing fully understood, the civilians in Paris ha 
opened a register of names of people willing to en- 
ter into a counter-c: ination against tl " 
The whole matter - all its tragedy—h 
good pointy it forces upon the cool murder of tl 
dueli x system the re tio ad absurdum If ev- 
| ery man who is challenged, or who chal) 
knows that he is to be fought until he falls by t 
hand of som ly, the system will, in its most 
generous appl uth m, act upon the friends of t! 
dueler as the Kilkenny cats a pon each other 
[here will be or ly at de of du left. 
Its most seriots aspect, however, is its revel 
tion of the condition of French society. The 
and the prestige are in the hands of the soldier 
Every citizen knows that, upon all subjects which 
‘ rn the honor of his country or the national 
life, he speaks at his peril Yet there are ot! 
wise sensible Americans who speak of Louis Na- 
poleon as the only man for France in this crisi 
What do they mean? Suppose he succeeds by this 
remorse] bloody suppression of sentiment in 
preserving an appearance of peace for som years, 
do they think he will seewre peace to France? Do 
we not all know that the next French revolution is 
|} # question of time? And can any judicious man 





call him a skillfal or Gesirable engineer who mere- 


ly sits on the safety-valve ? 


As the Lounger, 
our Minister in Prussia for 
and offering n« 


some months since, 





giving 
wine te his guests, upon 


; 
a dip 
dinaer, 


the ground that, as a temperange man, he could do 
nothing else, he owes it to his readers, w ma 

have thought Mr. Wright in the wrong, to stat 
that it now appears he did no such thing The 
Paris correspondent.of the New York 7%mes contra- 
dicts, ‘‘ from the word. of Mr. Wright himsel he 


report that he had no win 


occasion. 

The Lounger’s explanation proceeded upon the 
ground that the Minister | ubly believed epirit 
wous drinks to lx leterious, and that he could 
not offer guests what he t! ht would harm ; 
whether they thought so or not. The result would 
seem to show that the Mi 
positive upon the point 


upon his table on that 


ers views are less 


that he regards it as an 


open question still; and although he has decided 
for himself, he will not undertake to decide for oth- 
er peopl The editors who so promptly reviled 


him might wisely meditate his moderation. 
a 
SPORT. 

Two or three weeks ago the Lounger was speak- 
ing of boxing matches, as unworthy subjects of 
elaborate reportsin decentnewspapers. That n 
will long be found who are willing to pommel each 
other into jelly ia not a matter of doult : and when 
men deliberately enter the lists against each other, 


although it is a disgusting and brutalizing | 
formance and spectacle, yet there are choice and 
discretion in it, and the cruelty is voluntarily 
ght « d inflieted, 
But the case is very di t wher 
compelled ' to cor l in i 
An ordinary h srace is not ini 
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THE FASHIONABLE PROMENADES OF 
LONDON AND PARIS. 


Tur chicf end of the Central Park, which is 
about to be laid out at a cost of several millions to 
the people of New York, is the establishment of a 
fushionable and healthy promenade ground for the 
peeple of New York. At present we have none. 
Broadway is the only public place where people 
take the fresh air publi ly and the ladies consent to 
submit their new toilets to public inspection. The 
t ssity of a pu park where the fresh air can 
be breathed, and the eye feasted on green leaves 
and grassy plots, suggested the opening of the 

ral Park; it now rests with the Albany-ap- 
pointed commissioners to fulfill the public desire. 

It is well known that the Central Park Com- 

mers are mer of eminent judgment, refined 
tas and It is believed that 
| of them have walked in foreign parks at 
It is net therefore for 
their benefit—for what more can they need ?—but 


large experience. 
ust two or three times. 





for that of the public that we submit herewith two 
pietures, the one illustrating Rotten Row in Hyde 
Park, London, the other the grand promenade at 
Longchamps in the Champs Elysées, Paris. 

Our neighbors over the water appreciated the 
necessity of public promenade grounds at a very 
We read that the Greeks, in their 
colonizing age, laid out 


early day. 
a promenade ground and 
a temple before they began to build priva ll- 
ings. With egual jadement our ancestors, the En 
ish, and their neighbors of France, invariably al- 
t ement of the land inclosed within 
their city bounds to healthful exercise and che 
ful pastime in the open air 
old parks of both London and Paris made way for 
dwellings. But the original intent was not for- 
gotten. As fast as one “ common” was built upon, 
another was opened ; the progress of building was 
never suffered to encroach upon the “lungs” of the 
city. So it happens that in our day these immense 
ties—-London and Paris—have more acres propor- 
tionately laid out in gardens and public grounds 
than any of the small towns of the United States. 
Rotten Row, a corruption from an old name which 
properly that portion of 
tivde Park which is allotted to horseback exercise. 
t is divided by a low railiig from the rest of the 
rk. The soil is soft enough to give the horse a 
leasant footing, and the trees yield a grateful 
shade. It is here that the aristecratic flirtations 
of the British fashionables are carried on, It is 
here that Pelham shows his new horse, and that the 
reigning belle of the season tentalizes her crowd 
of admirers. On fine days, during the seagn, 
every person of note may be seen here. Many a 
match has been contrived in this alley; many a 
timorous lover has dared to say the momentous 
word; many a blushing girl has whispered ‘‘ Yes” 
under the broad shadow of the trees which shelter 
this path from the noonday sun. Rotten Row has 
been the scene of many a strange adventure. 









r- 
In course of time the 











is almost forgotten, is 


I 
I 
I 


It was here that the fashionable Lord —— lost 
his lady-love, the heiress u: the great Banker ——, 
a few months since. The lady, as every one 





ws, was not fascinated by his lordship. Her 
vy insisted, and positively forbade Mr. S——, 
a young barrister, who had been a faithful admirer 
of the Banker’s daughter for years, to darken their 

t The lawyer, confident of the attachment 
y, and satistied that the only thing needed 
was to get rid of his lordship, chose an opportunity 
to mect the pair in Rotten Row on a fashionable 
afternoon, and, mounted on a fiery and powerful 
animal, fairly charged his rival. Lord was 
no rider; his horse was handsome, but a light 
animal; the furious lawyer actually rodé over him, 
throwing both him and his horse into the dirt un- 
{ The insult might 










der the shadow of the fence. 
have been forgiven but for the air with which the 
victorious rider dismounted and offered his rival 
his arm to enable him to rise. This his lordship 
could not brook ; and a sarcastic smile from the 
lady testifying her appreciation of his sorry plight, 
he rose, shook the dust from his clothes, and with 
an oath resigned the course and his lady to his 
brutal but practic al antagonist. 

At Longchamps it is not usual for people to ride 
each other down. When the Prince Bonaparte in- 
advertently rode over Mr. Scott, the great London 
tea-merchant, he deelared—with perfect truth— 
that it was entirely a mistake, and with true French 
tact offered as the most congenial expiation to box 
a round with poor Mr. Scott on the scene of their 
encounter. It is not known what Mr. Scott's feel- 
ings were on the oceasion. Generally speaking, 
the riding in the Champs Elysées is moderate and 
rather slow. The New York Rowdy is an institu- 
tion which has not yet been introduced into Paris ; 
no doubt, as civilization extends, the species will 
be found on the Boulevards and in the Champs 
Elysées. At present, any lady who desires to ride 
out, either alone with a servant, or with a gentle- 
man, need apprehend no rude behavior on the part 
of those who will surround her. There is an innate 
delicacy in Frenchmen which impels them to do 
the right things in the right pi ce; among others, 


not to play the rowdy at Longchamps 


On a fine afternoon in the season, Longchamps, 
and the whole ef the Champs Flysées, will be found 
crowded with the fashionable world of Paris. For 
hours together the ladies hibit their rainbow 
colors and the men their horses and horsemansh 
mingling ina throng which looks like a state pro- 


cession, and forms ote of the most striking spec- 
tacles that meet the eve of strangers. Not a word 
is said or an act committed which could offend the 
most fastidious. ‘Good breeding pervades the en- 
People will laugh and enjoy 

they will say severely satirical things 
of cach other, and will tell the most cruel stories 
even of their friends; but outwardly, neither by 
word nor deed, will any one’s feelings be wounded 
or the most prudish sensitiveness be made to 
shrink. With all their faalts, Frenchmen are es- 
sentially gentle ; would that we could say as much 
for the crowds which are likely to throng the ave- 
nues of our Central lark! 


tire Asst mblage. 
themselves ; 














LITERARY. 


Mr. Loncretiow has a heavy weight on his 
shoulders. How will he answer to the public and 
to himself for having set the example to an En- 
glishman who has published a poem on insects, of 
which here isa specimen? ‘This man, be it under- 
stood, is not joking. His book is a serious poem, 
intended to be ‘‘ instructive!” 

“Next in order the cockroaches, 
Swarming in our cockney kitchens, 
In the cupboard, in the pantry, 

In the bread-pan, in the meat-safe, 
Every kind of food devouring, ] 
Every kind of food defiling, 

And most disagreeab!y smelling, 
Greedy gluttons, eating all things, 
Ifiding always in the daytime. 






Hating daylight, hating eunshine, 
Up and eating in the night-time. 





Their antenne long and tapering, 

Long and thin, and very thread-like, 
Very, very m y-jointed, 

Head bent down beneath the thorax, 

Fore wings large, and tough, and leathery, 


over one another, 









Volk s over both the hind wings; 
These are folded, too, } 
And all lying on : 
Their legs all alike and simple, 

Formed fo? ranning, not for leaping; 


heir feet are r 


ath them, 
the body: 








all five-jointed— 


ch are cockroaches Blattina,' 


The attention of the public is now called daily 
to new beauties of the stereoscopic process. This 
is the latest, as it is the createst, discovery of art, 


and we notice with ple 








isure the prospectus of a 
stereoscopic magazine, to be issued in London by 
Mr. Reeve, every number of which will contain 
three stere ogray hs. 

It is not very often that we have to thank the 
French press for a pleasant addition to our library 
tables. Gossipy, readable books are not.common 
in France. Long and stupid novels, or ponderous 
volumes of twaddle, with an occasional valuable 
addition to the scientific departments, are the usual 
products of the press of Paris. We find, therefore, 
more than common pleasure in examining such a 
book as M. Oscar de Vallée’s work, Les Maninurs 
D’ ARGENT, 

The book would be read with interest in Amer- 
ica, and we hope to see it translated. The subject 
is stock-jobbing—a comparison of our own times 
with the days of Law and the Mississippi bubble, 
a little more than a hundred years ago. Of course 
there is much that is flat, and much that is French, 
in the volume, but there is also much that is world- 
wide in its value and its interest. 

Iie tells us of the immense fortunes that were 
made in a few hours by speculators, many of whom 
were of the poorest classes, One footman, after a 
happy venture, bought the carriage and establish- 
ment of his own master; and driving it to "Change, 
left it standing while he went in to buy and sell. 
On coming out he sprang to the board behind the 
coach, so accustomed was he to his place, and when 
the coachman looked back and reminded him that 
he belonged inside, he muttered an amusing apol- 
ogy that he was only seeing how much room there 
was, and how many footmen could stand there. 

One humpbacked man made 50,000 francs, in 
the Rue Quincampoix, by hiring out his back for 
men in the crowd to write and sign papers on! It 
was said of him by the Abbé Terrasson— 

“ Supra dorsum meum fabricaverunt peccatores." 

Law was, of course, the King of the Exchange. 
He was the man of France. Vive le Roi et M. Law! 
was a common cry in the street as he went by. 
Women, in particular, worshiped him. The pas- 
sion of French womén for stock-gambling is well 
known, even at this day, to any visitor of the Pa- 
risian Bourse. But it then surpassed belief. No- 
ble ladies did not hesitate to ride in the carriage 
of Law’s mistress, by her side. One lady, desir- 
ous of a personal interview with the great finan- 
cier, caused her carriage to be overturned before 
his door that he might come out to her rescue. 
Another stopped her equipage before the house 
where he was at dinner, and cried Fire! till he 
came out. The book before us abounds in such 
stories, which are historical. We commend it to 
French readers. 

Among late sales of paintings in London we ob- 
serve that some pictures brought high prices. The 
most valuable sppear to have been in the collection 
of the late Mr. Hope. A Claude brought £770; a 
Holbeina, £1720; a Paul Potter, £804; and, odd- 
est of all, a picture by Teniers, catalogued as “ A 
Man putting on a Shirt,” brought £860! 

From Ticknor & Fields we have two volumes of 
Qvrextixn Durwarp, in continuation of their ele- 
gant household Waverley, of which we have so 
often spoken. The illustrations are even better 
than usual, especially the vignette of Quentin sav- 
ing the life of the King at the boar hunt. 

Mr. Duyckinek has written, and the Protestant 
Episcopal Sunday-school Union have published, a 
very delightful little book, which we should like to 
see in every Sunday-school library in the land. 
It is the Lirs or GeornGre Hernert—quaint, glo- 
rious old Herbert—who was a blessing to all ages 
that follow after him. Mr. Duyckinck has exeen- 
ted his work with pure and excellent taste. The 
book is of a much higher literary class than we are 
accustomed to find on Sunday-school shelves, and 
parents will find it instructive and readable. It 
is especially fit for a summer Sunday morning, 
when one can be happier aud holier for a quiet 
contemplation of the life of one to whom life was 
a long Sabbath of calm and purity. 

It is not generally known that the name of Mey- 
erbeer, the distinguished Jewish composer, is, in 
fact, Meyer Beer: he has two brothers, one Mi- 
chael Beer, a dramatist, of Berlin; the other, Will- 
iam Beer, an astronomer of some note. The Rab- 
bi, Moses Beer, some time connected with the Is- 
raclite University of Rome, and a noted Hebraist, 
was, probably, of the same family ; the name Beer 
being an eminent one among German Jews. 

We see the name of Dr. Livingstone in a list of 
proposed new Feltora ef tha Reyal Society, As 
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a proposition by the council is equivalent to an 
election, and the election was to take place June 
8, we presume it is safe to write him down F.R.S. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
CONGRESS. 


Own Monday, 7th June, in the Senate, Senator Hunter 
introdneed a resolution directing the Executive to confine 
the expenses during the next fisea) year to $64,000,000; 
Bills were ed (Senator Toombs objecting) granting 

sions to Mrs General Gaines acd Mrs, Genetal Jones. 
The Naval Appropriation Bill was passed after the 
tion of certain amendments.——In the House, Mr. Say- 
age explained that the difficulty between Messrs. Harris 
and Hughes had been settled. The House then went 
into Committes of the Whole on the Senate's amendments 
to the Miscellaneous Appropriation Bill; after speeches 
by Messrs. Taylor, Quitman, Sickles, Maynard, Craw- 
ford, Branch, Garnett, and Marshall, the Senate amend- 
ment respecting the $750,000 for the completion of the 
Capitol was agreed to, with the proviso that no portion 
of the money was to be expended for embellishment. 
Some other Senate amendments were also agreed to, 

On Tuesday, 8th, in the Senate, it was resolved to ex- 
tend the session to June 14, The credentials of Senators 
Hunter, Clay, and Brown, for another term of six 
were presented. Senator Bigler introduced a bill to re- 
peal the Telegrarh Act of 1857. The Army Appropria- 
tion Bill was then taken up, and after Various amend- 
ments was passed ; the sum appropriated being but little 
short of $17,000,0.0.——In the House, the Miscellaneous 
Appropriation Bill was taken up, and after debate by 
Messrs. Leicher, Pettit, Clemens, Phillips, Mason, Ste- 
phens, Smith of Virginia, Taylor, and Reagan, the ar- 
rangement with Gales and Seaton for printing the Amer- 
ican State papers was agreed to. The House rejected 
Senate appropriations for Custom-Tlouses at New Orleans 
and Charleston, The Willett's Point Investigating Com- 
mittee then declared that they were unable to agree on 
a majority report. Four reports have been made—one 
exculpating the Secretary of War, the other three cen- 
suring him more or less directly. 

On Wednesday, 9th, in the Senate, explanations were 
made by Senators Davis and Benjamin in reference to a 
difficulty which had oceurred between them. The In- 
dian Appropriation Bill was passed. So was the Ocean 
Mail Steamship Appropriation Bill, after debate by Sen- 
ators Hunter, Yulve, Cliogman, Pugh, Seward, King, 
Toombs, and others; the amount appropriated being 
about $1,500,000.——In the House, Monday, 14th, was 
fixed for the adjournment. Ten thousand dollars and a 
salary of $7500 were appropriated for the Commissioner 
to Paraguay. On motion of Mr. Bocock, it was decided 
to build ten steam screw sloups of war. On motion of 
Mr. Hatch, it was agreed to build four.war steamers for 
the lakes. On motion of Mr. John Cochrane it was 
agreed to build ten iron screw gun-boats, On motion 
of Mr. Letcher, the President was aathorized to borrow, 
at not over 6 per cent, $1,900,000 for the construction 
of these vessels. ‘These motions led to mach debate, in 
which Messrs. Hatch, Keitt, Lovejoy, Garnett, Jolm 
Cochrane, Grow, Savage, Blair, Clay, Covode, and oth- 
ers took part. The House was discussing the Senate's 
amendments to the Army Bill when the hour eame for 
adjournment. 

On Thursday, 10th, in the Senate, the Indian Appro- 
priation Bill was passed. On motion of Senator Jones, 
the rate of postage was increased to ‘ve cents for letters 
under 3000 miles, and ten cents over cat distance; the 
vote was 19 to 15. On motion of & ‘or Pagh, the 
franking privilege of Members of Cong: s avolished 
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by 85 to 4. Some other amendments t Post-Office 
Appropriation Bill were carried; after wi he Senate 
discussed the Revenue Appropriation Bill, a journed 
afier debate by Senators Wilson, Llunter, i, end 
others, ———In the House, various Senate am@hadhi: nts to 
the several Appropriation Bills were cot#ider A 
presidential Message, covering a dispatch from & rnor 


Cumming, was received. 

On Friday, 11th, in the Senate, Committees of Coniter 
ence were appointed to confer with the Senate on the ap- 
propriation bills, The Indiana Senators were confirmed 
in their seats. In the House, the Maryland Cor. tested 
Election case was discussed by Messrs. Harris, Stewart, 
Quitman, Keitt, Davis, and Burnett. The various ap- 
propriation bills and the Seuate amendments thereto were 
discussed at length, and Committees of Conference ap- 
pointed. 

On Saturday, 19th, in the Senate, the Conference Com- 
mittee’s Ocean Mail Steamer Bill was passed. The Uon- 
ference Committee on the Post-Office Appropriation 
bill reported that they could not agree. The Fifteen 
Million Loan Bill, with the House amendment, making 
it $20,000,000, was agreed to. Senator Bigler vainly en- 
deavored to introduce a resolution to prolong the session. 
In the House, a Message was received from the 
President, requesting the House not to adjourn till the 
difficulties of the Treasury were adjusted. The subject 
of the British aggressions was discussed by Messrs. 
Burlingame, Kunkel, Jones, Sickles, and Blair. The 
$20,000,000 Loan Bill was agreed to. So were scveral 
bills from the Conference Committecs. 


THE DAVIS AND BENJAMIN AFFATR, 

On 8th jnet., the following dialogue took place in the 
Senate between Senators Davis and Benjamin: 

Mr. Benjamin was speaking on the Army Bill, when 
Mr. Davis said, ** 1 will correct the Senator, as that seems 
to be the point of his argument. ‘The Secretary of War 
does ask money for Dreech-loading arms. costing from 
$30,000 to $40,000, and part of this $100,000 is to go in 
this way, according to his application." 

Mr. bensamen replied, “1 do not understand that the 
Secretary has asked for any pirt of this $100,000 to pur- 
chase breech-loading fire-arms. If he has, I am very 
much mistaken,” 

Mr. Davis. “Oh, I will state the very simple fact that 
he asks money to bay breech-loading arms. Whether 
the $100,000 is to be paid out of the Treasury, I do not 

w.”" 








To this Mn. Bewzamrn rep'ied, “ It is very easy for the 
Senator to give a sneering reply as to what was certainly 
a very respectful inquiry.” 

Mr. Davis. “I sider it as an att 
sent a Very plain remark.” + 

Mr. Benxsamix. “The Senator is mistaken, and has 
no right to state any such thing. His manner is not 
agreeable at all.” 

Mr. Davis, “If the Senator happens to find it dis- 
agreeable, I hope he will keep it to hithself."’ 

Mr. Bensamrs, “It was directed to me, and I will 
not keep it to myself. I will reply to it instanter.” 

Mr. Davis. * You have got it, Sir.” 

Ma. bensamrn. “ That is enough, Sir. I shall not 
again be diverted from my public duties,"* 

Both Senators have since made explanations, 

THE WILSON AND GWIN AFFAIR. 

Two days afterward, Mr. Wilson had made a speech in 
reference to the expenditures of the Government of Ual- 
lforma. 
great deal of demagogism in connectiun with the expend- 
itures in California. Mr. Wilson asked if he intended 
to apply the word demagogism to him, Mr. Gwin de- 
clined to explain or reply. 

Mr. Wilson said: “*'the Senator declines to answer. 
Very well. I say to him that demagogism is better than 
thieving. I had rather be a demagogue than a thicf." 

Mr. Gwin inquired if the Senator meant to apply his 
language to him, or to the officers of the revenue in Cal- 
ifornia, 

Mr. Wilson said that he had no explanations to give to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. Gwin then said: “if the Senator means to apply 
that term to me, he is a calumniator and a coward.” 

The President called both gentlemen to order, when 
Mr. Wilson remarked that what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia said did not change the record. 

Senator Gwin has challenged Senator Wilson. He 
sent him a note by Mr. Fitch of Indiana, merely askin 
for a meeting outside the District, Mr, Wilson repli 





: 
pt to misrepre 





Mr. Gwin, in reply, said that he had heard a | 








by citing to him his He at to Mr. Brooks, to the effect 
that dueling was fi by the Jaws and by the ma- 
tured conv of his whole life. tr. Seward and 
6tber Senators are striving to arrange the cifficulty, and 
will doubtiess succeed. 
THE LATEST ABOUT THE BRITISH OUTRAGES. 
The Navy Department has received the following lc:- 
ter from Commander Rodgers: 
“ UNITED ST. STEamEr Waren-Witcn, 
Ker , Jteme 3, BR. 
“Srn,—TI arrived here safely to-day for coal—all well 
on board. I Teave to-morrow for Havana, where | shail 
ation, which 


steamer 
has brought instructions from Admiral Seymour to ‘hc 
cruisers 


“HH. B. M. ee an-boat Jasper, commanded by Liew- 
tenant William’ came into this r this morn- 
ing in search of the to deliver dispatches from the 
miral. Lieutenant stated to me that his instric- 
tions were printed, and were dated, he believed, 184); 
that they were, St all events, the instructions he bad 
— on hy Apes of Africa nine years ago. He 
he believed, or rather was sure, no new instructions 
had been received from the British Government for the 
ee oe eee He said that 
Creole was a slaver, and that soon after her capture col- 
ors and papers both disappeared, the captain declaring 
that he was not entitled to American orcolors. He 
said that in another case, where he sent his quarter- 
master with a spy-glass to ask permission to ascend the 
miast of the outermost vesvel in the harbor of Matanzas, 
in order to see whether the = wasin sight, the captain 
said, laughingly, afterward, that he had hoaxed a new 
a wd writer into the belief that he had been boarded |, y 
tish filibusters. He asserted that he was sure, upon 
examination, he would be found to have done no wrony to 
the American flag. He admitted that, in certain cases, he 
had fired near vessels to make them show their colors, 
and asked me if he had been guilty of any wrong in +o 
doing? To this I said that I had no official opinion, bit 
that I thought not. However the law may be in this 
case, itis held, as far as I know, the usage of the ec: 
ico—itself a law—for men-of-war to show their flags to 
one another; and it is the general opinion of naval men 
that merchant vessels, upon negleet or refusal, may | 
compelled to do it without trenching upon their right 
Liettenant Pym seemed surprived at the light in which 
the acts of the British cruisers are regarded by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 
“I have the honor to be your obedient gervant, 
“Jonn Roperrs, Commander, U.s.N. 

“How. Isaac Toucey, Seeretary of the Navy." 

GOVERNOR CUMMING AT SALT LAKE CITY. 

Dispatches have been received from Governor Cum- 
ming at Salt LakeCity. Hesays,after describing bis jour 
ney to the city: “‘ Ex-Governor Brigham Young paid me 
a call of ceremony as soon as J was evfficiently relieved 
from the fatigue of my mountain journey to receive com- 
pany. In subsequent interviews with the ex-Governcr 
he has evinced a willingness to afford me every facility 
which IT may require for the efiicient performance of my 
administrative duties, His course in this respect meets, 
I fancy, with the approval of a majority of this commu- 
nity. The Territorial seal, with other public property, 
has been tendered me by William H. Hooper, i-sq., late 
Acting Secretary pro tem.” 

HIS SPEECH AT THE TABERNACLE. 

“My presence at the meeting in the Tabernacle will 
be remembered by me as an occasion of intense interest. 
Between three and four thousand persons were assembli-d 
for the purpose of public worship; the hall was crowded 
to overflowing; but the most profound quiet was ob- 
served when I appeared. President Brigham Young in- 
troduced me by name as the Governor of Utah, and I ad- 
dressed the audience from ‘the stand.’ informed them 
that I had come among them to vindicate the national 
sovereignty; that it was my duty to seenre the suprem- 
acy of the Constitution and the laws; that I had taken 
my oath of office to exact an unconditional submission 
on their part to the dictates of the law. I was not inter- 
rupted. In a discourse of about thirty minutes’ dura. 
tion I touched (as I thought best) boldly upon all the 
leading questions at issue between them and the General 
Gevernment. 

“ Thus the meeting might have ended. But after clos- 
ing my remarks, I rose and stated that I would be glad 
to hear from any Who might be inclined to address me 
upon topics of interest to the community. This invita- 
tion brought forth in succession several powerful speak - 
ers, who evidently exercised great infiuence over the 
masses of the people. They harangued on the subject 
of the assassination of Joseph Smith, Jun., and his 
friends; the services rendered Wy the Mormon battalion 
to an ungrateful country; their sufferings on the Plains 
—7 their dreary pilgrimage to their mountain home, 
etc. The congregation became greatly excited, and join- 
ed the speakers in their intemperate remarks, exhibited 
more frenzy than I had expected to witness among a peo- 
ple who habitually exercise grea. self-control. I found 
the greatest difficulty in explaining matters, so great was 
the excitement. pie = 4 however, the efforts of Brig- 
ham Young were successful in calming the tumult and 
restoring order before the adjournment of the meeting. 
It is proper that I should add, that more than one speak- 
er has since expressed his regret at having been betrayed 
into intemperance of language in my presence. 

THE COMING EXODUS. 

“The people, including the inhabitants of this city, are 
moving from every settlement in the northern part of the 
Territory. The roads are every where filled with wagons 
loaded with provisions and household furniture, the wo- 
men and children, often without shoes or hats, driving 
thetr flocks they know not where. They seem not only 
resigned, but cheerful. ‘It is the will of the Lord,’ and 
they rejoice to exchange the comforts of home for the 
trials Of the wilderness, Their ultimate destination is 
not, I rehend, definitely fixé€@ upon. ‘Going south’ 
seems iently definite for mostof them; but many be 
lieve that their ultimate destination is Sonora. 

“On the afternoon of Sun fast President Brigham 
Young is reported to have « in the Tabernacle as 
follows: ‘I have a good mind to tell a secret right here; 
I believe I will teil it amyhow, They say there is a fine 


coun down south there—Sonora is it? Is that your 





a efor it? Do not speak of this out of doors, if you 
ease." 

“Young, Kimball, and most of the influential men, have 
left their commodious mansions, out apparent regret, 


to lengthen the long trein of wanderers. The masses 
phe where announce to me that the torch will be ap- 
pl to every house, indiscriminately, throughout the 
country, 80 soon as the to cross the mount- 
= I shall follow these people, and endeavor to rally 
them." 

ELECTION AT NEW ORLEANS. 

The election at New Orleans went off almost quietly. 
The American candidate, Gerard Stith, was elected 
Mayor by some 290 majority. All has been quict 
since, It is understood that several of the leader 
Vigilance Committee have been held for trial. 

TENSONAL, 

General fcott left here on Frid: ¥y for Wachirc 
having been telegraphed by the President to : 
thither with as little delay as possible, business « 
most vital importance waiting his presence. The « 
eral looks remarkably well. Ile intended to travei «ll 
night. 

A famous pair of pistols which belonged to General 
Putnam, and previously to General Piteairn, of the Brit- 
ich army, are now in possession of Mr. John P. Putua 
of White Creek, Washington County, in this State 

The newly-eleeted Mayor of New Orleans worked as a 
journeyman on the Picayune when he first went to that 
city. He learnea his wade in Washington, and is con- 
nected with some of the “ F.F.'s” of Virginia. We hope 
he will be able to compose the city without the aid of 
shooting-sticks, 

The London Illustrated Times says that Lord Edward 
Cavendish, son of the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord 
Richard Grosvenor, son of the Marquis of Westminster, 
were to leave for the United States during the present 
month, to spend six months in America. : 

The New Orleans True Delta says that matrimonial 
negotiations are now in progress which will result in the 
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union of the Princess Elizabeth Bowlegs, hter of ’ THE TI -_ le , . : 
the Seminole Chief, Billy Bowlegs, with a y g New | esheas ; 
Yorker. of May, f + n i ‘ 
The miserable death of Dr. J. P. Holmes, the distin liately p Dire 
guished English physician, who breathed bis last in a te lav anoth , - 
ject pov Evansville, Indiana, a few weeks ago, has N yundland . , ‘ ~—_ . 
brought o ne resting st sTnents ¢ 4 ‘ . . are ‘ 
previous | s is living in Ex ‘ it ap- 1 ed St ae ~ | | 
pears tha ed to poison her be« " 2. n prevent any d 4 EN OF LET? ; ; 
fused m money to pay debts contracted by Newfou and. ? 
gant habits. She gave him £2000, but 
£4000 more, which she refused to pay. She THE HOUSEHOLD OF TH 
fled to her mother for protec », butonr ' 
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about Queen Eliza! « . . 
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I ext ¢ Though the * H S) 
gt f} leath ly sree. th ’ i . . , . . 
in Evansville, after he had run a short career of headlong ens is at 6 and 
dissipation. } Lord and I ' 
A young mechanic in Balt re has ¢ t ted a « t f 


plete model of Mount Veanon, house, estate, tom and | ter, t iw Mater I 

all, in wood t is said to be a curious 5s; vn of the | » tl I 1 2: 
art of carving. té es a& &p of t ty juar at ‘ j 
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Bu ) : y ved in th ty by I i h 
Parana on Sunday They are at the Preseott House i i i 
rhe Rev. P. M. Sinding. recently from Denmark, has | &°@ and rea f : v . . ' 
been a yinted Prof rof Scandinavian Languages and THs OV w : ij : j : 4 
! | y y k W i : : 4 4 ' 
t S aviau Prof p ever esta | ) la 
{ ia iait ema N ‘ 
when at first we heard t Mr. K “ 
SALE OF MRS. FILLMORE’S CARRIAGE a zebra to his pupils, y ia ; 
W ir. | N beca President, his f is in | that sometl t a thea ‘ pla | 7 
. y st i Mrs. Fillm a spl id « | and iat 8 venera , y ly : J 
which t im and his fa v } raduated in a « vas a i . I 
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: " i : . and ] " stock of \ : 
pen proceeds in the tof pla i keptupalow {ua ' 
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has t f wing inscription, and is intended to descend ains of th Lan 5 lool ‘ . 
an heir-loom in his family, as an imperishable record ward ; but, unf ately f 
of his gratitude: ; = a-da It f and 





rs. MILLARD FILLMORE, 
by the 


Tho behave myself ‘ ; = : 
Carriage and Horses generously presented to juadruped and a g ‘ \ ‘ . 
Citizens of New York, 


in 1850, } s Li ca 
Having been sold in 1858, the proceeds are . i ‘ : ‘ 
Invested in this Set of Plate, : i I i ‘| 
Asa Perpetual Memento of Gratitude fd Ms pre h | 
To tur Doors as he ta : » . “a 
The carriage was sold in this city for $891. - > oe , , = s dw . aaa aa . 
> in uct i ‘ € 


A LONG SWIM. 


The Pennaylornian says: “Captain Smith, of the 
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chooner Sheppard A. Mount, of Brookhaven, Long is <n re | . ’ 
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THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 
E1GHTy-THREE years have elapsed since 
the scene now illustrated was made famous by 
the dear-won victory of the English over the 
Provincials. On 17th June, 1775, the battle 
of Bunker Hill established the crowning fact 
that the “Americans” were prepared to fight 
for their liberties. It was the Alpha and Ome- 
ga of the Revolution. For it was the first 
great battle between the people snd their as- 
sumed masters; and, from the hour that the 
readiness of the former to fight for freedom 
was made certain, the result—their suecess— 
was a mere question of time. 
was on the 16th of June, in the afternoon, 
that the Committee of Safety was made aware 
of the desivn of the English to seize the heights 
Mystic and Charles River. Bos- 
ton was besieged. In # strategical point of 
view, it was an error on the part of both bel- 


bet weer 


ligerents not to have seized those heights be- 
fore The omission the British proposed to re- 
pair on the 18th: the patriote determined to 


forestall them. On the night of 16th-17th, a 
portion of the regimefits of Prescott, Fryer, 
Gridley’s Artillery, and 200 Con- 
necticut men under Knowlton, heard prayer 


and Bridge, 





from the lips of the President of Harvard, and 
marched silently toward the peninsula, Their 
orders were to fortify Bunker's Hill. But the 
commanders, wi ely considering Breed’s Hill 
as the more important point, made it the cen- 
tre of their operations, and only fortified Bunker's 
Hill as a subordinate work. The night was fair; 
the stars shone brightly; the work was begun at 
midnight Had the ears of the Englishmen been 
sharper, they might have heard the sound of the 


pick; as it was, we are told that the American 


forces were cheered by the monotonous repetition 
of the “All's well!” at regular intervals from the 
unconscious British pickets The intrenchments 


were six feet hich when the comman ler of the Brit- 
ish vessel Lively discovered them at early dawn, 
and awakened his chief and the p ople of Boston 
by opening fire on the phenomenon. 

li that merning from four, when day broke, to 
twelve, tke Americans labored faithfully to height- 





GENERAL WAI 


en and strengthen their breast-works, while the 
English spent the time in mustering their forces 
for the attack which was indispensable. Shortly 
after noon, on 17th, the British had landed 4000 
men on the peninsula; the Americans had hoisted 
the New England flag, quartered with the pine-tree 
at the uppermost corner, near the staff. All was 
ready on both sides 

There was some misgiving among the defenders 
of the new forts. Such is usualiy the case with 
There was a rumor that the little force 
was to be sacrificed for the benefit of those who 
Ww re 6n riy cn Hee 


I behind Boston : there was a 
eral cry for Warren, the President ofthe Provin- 
cial Congress. Happily, shortly after two o'clock, 
Warren arrived; and nobly relin- 
qguishing the command to his inferior 
officer, Prescott, he announced his in- 
tention of fighting as a volunteer, 


forth all was har- 
mony and union 
among the patirots, 

It was 8 o'clock 
when the British 
column moved up- 
ward from the wa- 
ter line under cov- 
er of a heavy fire 
from the shipping 

1 Copp’s Hill, 
Howe and Pigot 

manded in per- 
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PIAN OF THE BATTLE 


BUNKER HILL, 
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the whites of their eyes!” Tow well that com- 
mand was obeyed, and how fearfully the assailing 
column suffered, every school-boy knows. The 
sritish troops saw their first rank fall like wheat 
before the sickle, and rushed tumultuously down 
the hill. 

The second attack followed as soon as reinforce- 
ments—some four hundred marines—had been re- 
ceived from Boston. It shared the fate of the first. 
General Howe, who commanded in person, was a 
one time left alone, all his aids and orderlies hav- 
ing fallen under the deadly fire from the Ameri- 
can breast-work. Once more the British ran down 
the hill, leaving a number of their brave comrades 
on its slope. 

It is said that but for an exclamation of “‘ a Pro- 
vincial,” to the effect that the Americans must do 
their best, for they had no powder left, the second 
repulse would have been final. But this remark 
is understood to have been reported to the British 
commander ; and General Clinton, exasperated at 
the loss of his men, crossing over from Boston, and 
urging the absolute necessity of gaining possession 
of the heights, a third attack was resolved upon. 


= 





The artillery from the shipping and Copp’s Hill 
had now got the range, and 
were operating with disas- 
trous effect on the American 
works. The weak point of 
the American defense had 
been discovered, Once more 
the British charged the hill. 

It had tried the powers of 
Prescott, Putnam, and War- 
ren to control the raw levies 
they commanded, even when 
they had the best position 
and every other advantage 
on their side. Now their 


ammunition was exhausted, THE NEW ENGLAND FLAG. 


their bodies weary, their hope 

—of a cessation of strife—exhausted. But these 
gallant men, at that terrible moment, did not flinch 
Their last grain of powder was fired in the face of 
the foe as he advanced for the third time over the 
bodies of his comrades; and at last, when all was 
lost, and the British were scaling the redoubt, the 
Provincials, who had but few bayonets, clubbed 
their muskets, and contended hand to hand with 
the invaders. Such a contest, however, could not 
last long. The British artillery had already told 
fearfully upon the new works; the assailants far 
outnumbered their enemy ; the work once stormed 
ceased to afford protection. It was simply a ques- 
tion of how the retreat could be best made 

The crowning glory of the British, at the battle 
of Bunker's Hill, arises from their perseverance in 
the attack after two bloody defeats. The crown- 
ing glory of the Americans rests upon their heroic 
defense of the work after their legitimate means 
of defense had been exhausted, and upon their suc- 
cessful retreat from the spot they had so bravely 
held. They yielded the hill to the British, but 
fell back in good order ; losing, altogether (assum- 
ing the statements on each side to be well founded), 
less than half as many men as the enemy. It cost 
the English nearly 1100 men to take Breed’s Hill. 
It cost the Provincials less than five hundred to 
hold it till six of the evening of June 17. 

We need not here recapitulate the individual 
deeds of bravery on either side—the self-sacrificing 
heroism of Warren, the ever-present energy of Put- 
nam, the sagacity of Prescott, the gallant bravery 
Suffice it to say, that both of the bellig- 
erents were led by men worthy of the contest—that 
both found “foemen worthy of their steel.” The 
immediate victory, if victory it can be called, re- 
mained with the British; but the practical lesson 
taught by the battle was, that the Provincials were 
in earnest, and therefore invincible. 

We might ex- 
pand this account 
toany length; but 
to do so would be 
to insult the in- 
telligence of all 
our readers, No 
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Th picture on 


| 
| 
| 


the Opposite page, 
which does credit | 


to the artist, Mr. M‘Donough, may be considered 
as depicting the final struggle around and within 
the American works, after the powder of the Pro- 
vincials had given out and the English were mas- 
ters of the situation. The New England flag still 
waves over the fort; but the desperate way in 
which the Provineials are clubbing their muskets, 
and the heavy tread of the grenadiers, who are 
mounting the hill in serried column, tell but too 
plainly of the hopelessness of the struggle 

We have combined with this fine illustration a 
careful plan of the peninsula on which Breed's and 

Junker Hill stand, with lines showing the opera- 
tions of the assailants and the works of the be- 
sieged on that memorable 17th of June. 

All will be glad to see portraits of Putnam and 
Warren: the former the type of the New England 
citizen soldier, grizzled and tough, with no milita- 
ry fanaticism, and no ruling.sentiment but the 
quiet love of country which has ever been the 
cause of the noblest heroism; the latter, another 
type, the chivalric, high-bred Warren, climbing 
through a back window to deliver the speech on 
the anniversary of the Boston massacre before 
crowds of British soldiers who were sworn to pun- 
ish the orator, serving, tho’ 
President of the Provincial 
Congress, as a volunteer at 
Bunker Hill, and compensa- 
ting by his death, as Howe 
said, for the loss of five hun- 
dred men. 


ago, the veteran Lafayette 
laid the corner-stone of the 
Bunker Hill Monument, on 
the site of the old redoubt on 
Breed’s Hill. Forty surviv- 
ors of the battle were pres- 
ent: the aged Frenchman’s 
emotions were intense at be- 
holding so many of his old comrades. It took 
eighteen years to complete the monument, the 
work having been repeatedly interrupted by a 
want offunds. At length, on 17th June, 1843, the 
monument was dedicated, Daniel Webster being 
the orator of the day. It is a plain column, two 
hundred and twenty-one feet in height. On the 
top are two of the cannons of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company —the “ Hancock” 
and the “‘ Adams.” . 

This is but one of the monuments which a grate- 
ful people in New England have erected in honor 
of their Revolutionary ancestry. This time last 
year we engraved an illustration of the Warren 
statue, which was inaugurated on the Bunker Hill 
anniversary. A few years hence we hope we may 
have the pleasure of giving the colossal monument 
to the Pilgrim Fathers, which is destined to be the 
most remarkable work of art in the country. 

The New England Flag, which is given above, 
is considered by Mr. Lossing to have been the one 
which was raised over the redoubt at Breed’s Hill. 
In the corner was the pine-tree ; the flag was quar- 
tered; it bore the motto ‘' Qui transtulit sustinet.” 
Some works have described the New England flag 
as having a sphere in the upper corner near the 
staff; this was an older flag, and was disused at 
the time of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

We can not better close this brief account than 
by inviting the reader to peruse the following 
verses : 


BUNKER HILL. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET 


In moonlight, sweet and still, 
Slept Bunker's peaceful hill; 
The roofs and spires of Boston were enameled in the 
glow; 
Shone forest, field, and stream 
Beneath the mellow beam; 


How lovely was the evening to that morn of blood and 
woe! 


On the hill’s iNumined brow 
Dim forms are moving now, 
Rearing ramparts, did they labor as if life is in their 
toil; 
Here a musket glitters, there 
Gleams a sword upon the aig, 
The ramparts every moment growing higher from the 
soil, 


At morn, grand sounds, like thunder 


When,skies are cleft asunder, 





Just thirty-three years | 
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From the hill-top rolled, and a smoky fold was 
wrapped o'er all the scene; 
Long ranks are wildly reeling, 
Shrill shrieks are madly pealing, 
Shots are flashing, blood is dashing, Battle frowns 
in furious mien. 


Proud and dauntless at their station 
Are the sons of our young nation, 
Proud and dauntless where their ramparts aru ex- 
tending rude but strong ; 
While in rapid cclumnus etreaming, 
Through the smoke their scarlet cleamingy 
Up, up, swift toward those ramparts the British sol- 
diers throng. 


** Steady, steady, boys; all steady 
Until every aim is ready, 
Then pour in true your fire!’ cries old Putnam. 
All obey! 
*“*Crush the reptiles at their station, 
Sweep the rebels from creation!" 
Shouts the leader stern of England's hosts. More 
furious is the fray. 








From the earthen ramparts came 
Quick darts of deadly flame ; 
Balls whistled like December's blasts, Llood flowed 
like April streams; 
“ Fight, fight for freedom's nation!” 
“Sweep the rebels from creation!" 
Thus sound the variant battle-cries; War's visage 
wildest gleams. 


Up to those ramparts flashing, 
Twice came old England dashing, 
And twice the sons of freedom had hurled him, biced- 
ing, back ; 
Again, for one more blow, 
Rallies the frenzied foe ; 
Ile comes! he comes! swords, bayonets, flags, all glit 
tering in his track. 


He comes! he comes! O Heaven, 


Let Freedom's sors be given 
To death, but not to slavery! 
their stay! 
Yes, yes, kind Heaven doth heed them; 
And, with Freedom's self to lead them, 
Swift bounding o’er the ramparts they imect the foc 
midway! 


Kind Heaven be Thou 





GENERAL PUTNAM. 


Through the gleaming, flaming smoke, 
In closest contact broke 
The slouched hat of the minute-man, the cap of the 
greuadier, 
The rustic’s garb of brown, 
The red coat of the Crown, 
The long black rifle warding the thrust bayonet flash 
ing clear. 


A ery—a ery of wail! 
Flushed brows are quickly pale ; 
Ah! who has fall’n—ah! who has fall'n, to cause such 
bitter woe? 
There, stretched upon the ground, 
With mourners hurrying round, 
Is Warren, pouring from his heart his life in latest flow { 


But Battle's tumult still « 
Whirls wildly on the hill— 
Still up the ranks of England crowd; meet, meet them 
as you may. 
Sons of Freedom, at your station! 
For your God, and for your nation, 
Strike, strike one blow, one true blow more, as you 
slowly leave the fray! 


The blow is struck, and slow 
The sons of Freedom co— 
Slowly, sadly, yet half gladly—from the hill where they 
had fought; 
And bleeding England's cheering 
Is half joyous and half fearing, 
For a hard-won, searce-won trophy, in his Lion-flag is 
wrought, 
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LARTHQUAKE EXPERIENCES. 
So much has been said of the great earthquake 
h occurred in the kingdom of Naples in the 
ith of December, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
«, that the subject may appear almost to have 
1 exhausted. An unexpected freshness, how- 
er, has been communicated to it by the narra- 
tive of an English gentleman, yho, impelled solely 
motives of benevolence, visited the afflicted 
ts, and lived and labored among the poor in- 
habitants for more than ten weeks. The details 
h he gives are of such an interesting and ex- 
traordinary character, afford so much insight into 
tl tual civilization of logalities he visited, as 
into the system of government pursued 
, that I shall not make any apology for giving 












them as I beard them from his own mouth. 
n Mr. Major’s applying to Monsieur Bianchini, 
the Minister of the Interior, he found him rather 
it out by the indisposition which the English had 
manifested to intruat their contributions to the gov- 
ernment for distribution. Without, however, pro- 
hibiting him from visitiug the scene of the disaster, 
the minister would do nothing more than promise 
that no obstacle should be thrown in his way. 


General Winspear, who is at the head of gendar- 


mery, gave him an cspecial order to be accom- 


panied by gens darimes wherever he went; and, 
with sueh gaarantees, he left Naples on the thirti- | 
eth of January, about six weeks after the earth- 
iake occurred. 
rom this time I shal! conduct the narrative as 
though Mr. Major were speaking, and as nearly as | 
ible in his own words: 
‘iy first resting-place was Salerno, where I 





visited thy te, Mr. Ajossa, who received 
s and attention, giving me 
3 of recommendation to the Sottintendente, 


and a circular letter to all the gens d’armes, which 


me with great kindne 


me; and, moreover, send- 
int one officer to ace ymmpany me during the whole 
time of my journey. 

A lovely and a well-constructed road leads to 
Auletta, where the ruin occasioned by the earth- 
quake is first apparent. A great quantity of planks 
had been put together for charches, barracks, and 


emoined them to assist 


public offices. So also was it in Polla; where a | 


handsome barrack had been erected for the Sott- 
intendente, of expensive deals, and had been lined 
with blankets. It consisted of a saloon, ante- 
chamber, sleeping apartments, and all the other 
conveniences belonging to tranquil life. At Sala, 
too, he had another temporary house built of 
Petersburg timber. The judge and all the prin- 
cipal people were similarly accommodated ; but, 
few barracks had been put up. 











for the poor, only a 


Indeed, wherever I went the same feature was per- | 


ceptible; the authorities took good care of them- 
selves; and it was obvious that they endeavored 
to prevent the people from having access to me. 
I had means of making the inquiry, however; and 
ascertained that scarcely any thing had been done 
fur them. The government hod sent a few blank- 





ficient, and had 
churches and auth 3. 

On my return in the month of March I found 
that the temporary church in Polla had been cov- 
ered with zinc. Convinced that I could do but 
littie for humanity in the province of Salerno, 
where, what had been done was by the roadside 
for the sake of show, in case any of the princes 
came down, I hurried on to Basilicata, where I 
arrived or. the thirty-first of January in Padula. 
The earthquake hail not committed so much injury 
here as in other places, but little had been done to 
repair it, for it was not on the high road. There 
was a fine old monastery here, which had been 
vroken all to pieces. The Syndic of Padula re- 
ceived me wel!, and, leaving with him sixty ducats 
for the relief of pour, | went on the next morning 
to Sapenara. 

There was no road to this place, and my route lay 
over the mountains, a heavy snow falling all the 
time. In some parts the earth was cracked with 
deep fissvres. Saponara 1 found had been nearly 
lestroyed, On the side of the hill had stood a 
nunnery, which was now in ruins; the very foun- 
lations had been thrown up; of a large church not 

n atom was left; beds for apartments below in 
auother story, with men and children in them, had 





: used principally for the 





been thrown into the rooms of nuns; two such in- 
stances I observed in Saponara. Dr. Mallet ex- 
plained the phenomenon by saying, that it must 
have happened in consequence of a change in the 
position of the upper and lower beama of the two 
stories; but I still held that it was produced by 
he immediate and violent action of the earthquake, 
and Humboldt re 


similar facts as having 
taken place in Quito. 


What was to be done? I 
asked. Barracks for the poor people were wanted, 
I was told, and that evening I set to work. The 


population had fled to a monastery, the walls of 


which had been thrown down. Some portions, 


however, remained; and, inside, some huts had 
been thrown up of board and straw and covered 
over with clothes, but the wind and the rain beat 
fearfully into them. Tle authorities had had some 
made expressly for themselves The government 


officials, too, had erected some of sticks, lightly 
covered over with linen ; they looked just like um- 
brellus, but no one would gointo them. My first 
dispute here was with the monks, who would not 
allow me te erect barracks within the precincts of 
the ruined monastery, as females, misled, might 
possibly take refuge there. The vicar-general and 
the priests, too, urged that it would amount to a 


violation of the cloister, and would be a mortal | 


‘It has already been broken,” [ insisted, 

r some huts have already been erected here.” 
‘Absolution must be obtained for these who have 
ready got in,’ was the answer; “but, were 
thers now to obtain admission, absolution could 
not be procured for them.” I then asked, ironie- 
ally: “if it were really true that it would be a 


mortal sin to break the cloister thus?” On which | 


& young priest undertook to prove that it would 


icles of clothing, and deals, but they were | 
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be a tremendous sin; and I simply observed, that 
the earthquake had first broken the cloister, and 
had occasioned all the ruin. It was of no use, 
| however, to argue. I built my barracks outside 
| the monastery, and the wind swept vray the gov- 
| ernment umbrellas. 

I remained in this place ten or twelve days, 
feeding all who came daily, with kettles of mac- 
aroni or beans; and, on one occasion, I purchased 
and cooked a pig, and distributed it. No onewho 
applied was sent away without food, and the cost 
of all this did not exceed thirty-six ducats. Be- 
| sides this I housed twenty-two families in tem- 
| porary barracks, so built as to admit of their tak- 
| ing their looms with them. The cost of this 
amounted to two hundred and fifty-six ducats, 
seventy grains. 

This will be the proper place to speak of a mis- 
understanding which | had with the bishop on pe- 
cuniary matters, At Salerno I had been caution- 
ed not to place money in the hands of the priests. 
‘* They will put it in their pockets,” I was told. 
The administrators of charity collected amvng the 
great body of the English had, however, placed 
fourteen hundred and fifty ducats in the hands of 
the bishop, who, on the twenty-fifth of January, 
had assured them that a thousand ducats had al- 
ready been distributed, and that the remaining 
four hundred and fifty ducats wéuld be so directly. 
On the firstof February I arrived at Saponata, and 
found the bishop's vicar-general distributing the 

money in the name of the bishop. From him I as- 
| certained that it was a portion of the thousand 
ducats which it had been asserted on the twenty- 
| fifth of January had already been distributed ; and 
his orders were to give a hundred ducats to a hun- 
dred families. As soon as tle people learned that 
the money had been given by the English, and not 
by the bishop, they flocked round us, showing their 
paper packets, containing, not ten, but eight, or 
even six carlini; his reverence having mulcted the 
| people to the tune of ten or twenty percent. The 
vicar-general then ordered the people to be driven 
| away; but as several gens d’armes were under my 
control, I could prevent this. My next step was 
| to write to the bishop, and ask for the second sum 
| of one hundred ducats which had been intended for 
Saponara. His excellency sent it with much confu- 
sion, and added, in a postseript, that his viear might 
| distribute a hundred-ducats in Viggiuno, and two 
| hundred ducats more in another place. Accord- 
| ingly, I sent a trusty messenger, but he returned 
| empty-handed —in fact, the bishop endeavored to 
| keep back three hpndred ducats, and it took me 
| two months to get it out of his hands; but I in- 
formed him that until I had done so I should not 
| leave the province. The bishop then wrote to the 
| arciprete, to get an assurance that ten carlini had 
| been given to each person, and many signed it; 
| but the archpriest himself told me that only eight 
| carlini had been distributed to each person. At 
| the same time I had a paper drawn up by the no- 
| tary, declaring that the people had been robbed, 
| and this paper was signed by many respectable 
| persons. 

During my stay at Saponara, I went one day to 
a small town called Sarcone, the history of which 
| possesses great classical interest, and I shall speak 
of it when I have given a report of my visit. My 
object was to distribute money; but so offended 
were the authorities at my undertaking to do it 
myself, that, after the Syndic had given me a list 
of names, they Jeft me unprotected, and told me 
that I might go into the church and give the char- 
ity there. Of course the whole population follow- 
ed me, and I found myself in the midst of them 
without gens d’armes, and abandoned by the lead- 
ing people ; indeed, I may tell you that, with one 
or two exceptions, I was very ill received and much 
neglected by all the civil local authorities, A huge 
fat priest met me in the church, and attempted to 
dissuade me from taking the list which the Syndic 
gave me; but on running it over, I found that the 
names were principally those of women, and one 
of his flock shouted out, ‘‘ Don’t take his list ; he 
will give you fifty such,” winding up with observ- 
ations &@ propos to such insinuations. 

I had distributed fifty ducats, according to the 
best of my judgment, and had placed twenty pias- 
tres on the ground by my side, when, all of a sud- 
den, my fat clerical friend had got on my shoul- 
| ders, and was making a long arm to get at my 
money. The people, too, like hungry dogs, were 
all crowding upon me, had pulled off my cravat in 
their greedy anxiety to get something, and had 
torn the buttons out of my shirt. A man in the 
crowd called out, “‘ You are in danger!” ! direct- 
ly made a snatch at my money, jerked the priest 
off my shoulders—for you see I am a strong man 
—and made a rush for it, knocking down forty or 
fifty people in my way. On getting out of the 
church I drew a six-barrel revolver, and called 
out, “‘ Keep off, or I will fire!” and in this way 
made myself master of the position. 

Hearing of some noble ladies who were reduced 
| to great distress by the earthquake, I got a man 
to accompany me to their ruined dwelling, a vast 
crowd of poor, of all grades, following. On arriv- 
ing, I found an elderly and a younger lady almost 
without clothes. The latter was one of the most 
beautiful persons I ever met with, and it went to 
my heart to see two well-born and well-educated 
ladies thus seated almost amidst the falling walls 
of their house, and willing to accept the relief which 
I offered them. I could not help reflecting, as I 
left Sarcone, what the Roman Catholic religion 
ha‘l done for its inhabitants during fifteen centu- 
ries, and I told them, ‘‘ You are fierce animals; 
you are not Christians.” 

I alluded above to the classical interest which 
| surrounds Sarcone, for two thousand years ago it 
belonged to the old city of Grumentum, of which 
| various authors, as Pliny and Livy, speak. The 
| latter, in book twenty-seven, chapter forty-seven: 
“ Not to meet the Romans in the Bruzz, Hannibal 
passed into Lucania, and particularly to Grumen- 
tum, hoping to recover some cities which had passed 
to the Romans. The Consul Claudius Nero follow- 
ing him, besieged him. Iannibal had encamped 














under the walls of Gramentam; the army of the 
Romans, about five hundred passi distant the 
Carthaginians. ...... The ians began 
to fly, and being followed, left eight thousand dead 
on the field, seven hundred prisoners, nine stand- 
ards, four elephants killed and two taken!” A 
great variety of articles belonging to both armies 
had been found in this neighborbeod, and the No- 
tary of Saponara speaks, among other things, of 
an elephant’s tooth having been turned up. Wheth- 
er the people have made any advance since the day 
when they routed Hannibal may well be doubted, 
for they are in a half savage state, despite the light 
of what is by courtesy called Christianity, and of 
the exertions of an all-powerful priesthood. A 
specimen of that body I have given you, and I 
might repeat his likeness over and over again. 

From Sarcoite I returned to Saponara; and be- 
fore leaving this place, I must mention two or three 
of the distressing cases. The judge had been bur- 
ied under the stones of his howse, with his wife and 
child, but he managed to make his voice heard, 
and one of his people procured assistance, and en- 
deavored to dig him out. His body had been 
cleared as far as his middle, when his young wife 
was found lying acress his knees. As soon as the 
rubbish had been cleared, the poor judge took her 
in his arms, but she was already dead. Unlike an 
Italian, his manner was utterly undemonstrative— 
he seemed to be crushed; looking ut her, he only 
said, ‘‘ Eleonora, cara; tu sei morta!" and a groan 
escaped him. Tis child, too, was killed. When 
I saw him, perhaps about a month after, he had 
never spoken of the event to any one, nor had he 
ever smiled. He did all the duties of his office, 
however, punctually, and took my part manfully 
against the monks. I took his hand and express- 
ed my deep sympathy with him, but he answered 
not a word—he only returned my pressure, The 
Notary of the same place took me into a corner of 
his hut and related his own story. It was as fol- 
lows: He had been a man of considerable property, 
living in a good house, one part of which was oc- 
cupied by himself and his second wife, and another 
part by two daughters by the first wife, who were 
much attached to him. When the first shock of 
earthquake came he was asleep in bed, and wak- 
ing up, be called to his wife. They had heard no 
previous sound. Then came a second shock, and 
all came down. ‘“ We fell close to a door which 
opened into the street,” he said, ‘‘ and it happened 
to be open. I could have got out, but my wife 
held me back, and thus both were saved under the 
arch of the door. The noise of the falling of the 
house was that of a tremendous crash, like the 
rushing of a cataract, and this was followed by the 
stillness of death. The street itself was obscured 
by a cloud of dust, I called for my daughters,” 
he continued, “ but there was no answer. | scram- 
bled toward their part of the house, but every thing 
was buried, and wien they were found they were 
seated in their chairs, for they had not yet gone to 
bed. I thought the day of judgment had come. 
In a half dreaming, half waking state, but utterly 
confused, I called again and again for my children, 
and then I listened for the crowing of a cock, as if 
to mark the time, but during that night no cock 
crowed |” 

In Saponara alone two thousamd persons had 
been buried. 

Thenee, resumes Mr. Major, I went on to Mon- 
temurro, where six thousand persons had been bur- 
ied, and a melancholy sight it presented, indeed. 
There was nothing left. The stench from the dead 
bodies was almost insufferable, for they had been 
but slightly covered, sothat the pigs dug them out 
and ate them. I saw one devouring the leg of a 
man. 

Some soldiers had been sent down by the Gov- 
ernment ; but they gave therhselyes up to plunder 
and drinking. They broke into the cellars of Moen- 
temurro, drank the wine, and then they and the 
poor plundered right and left. One man, who hap- 
pened to be walking with me, was arrested for 
Stealing four thousand dueats. One of the great 
sufferers in Montemurro was Baron His 
house had fallen, and he had been buried in the 
ruins, and his right leg rendered useless. The 
first shock had buried him ‘ap to his shoulders, but 
two beams above had kept the house from falling 
upon him. He heard the voice of his daughter up 
stairs, lamenting and calling out for him, but he 
answered, that he could not moye! “The second 
and the third shock came,” he told me, “ and threw 
the beams upon my head, crushing me to the ground. 
An opening was, however, left before my mouth, 
just sufficient to allow me to breathe, ard speak to 
my daughter. The next shock closed up even this 
aperture. Not a limb could I move, and the orily 
member of my body that I coultl use was my tongue. 
With this I worked at the ground, andl blew the 
dust away, until I managed to reopen the commu. 
nication with my child. For three hours | heard 
her dying voice, and, finally, her-very last tones.” 
The Baron was got out safely, and so was his wife ; 
but the daughter and two sons were killed. 

In this place I distributed one hundred: and for- 
ty-five ducats, and left ninety-six dueats behind 
me. By my orders, some agricultural instruments, 
too, were made at Spinosa, which I distributed, as 
also some working materials for shoemakers. I 
was, however, deceived by a genteel-looking wo- 
man coming to me one evening, and erying and 
asking for assistanee, I gave her ten piastres ; 
but afterward heard that she had five thousand or 
six thousand ducats in her possession. On hear- 
ing this statement I went and asked her for what 
I had given her, and she restored it. So few peo- 
ple had been spared by the earthquake ‘in the 
mountains that it was useless to attempt build- 
ing, and I advised the authorities to get the people 
away. They were occupied, however, in erecting 
a great wooden church, and in digging for an old 
wooden Madonna, which, on its being found, was 
earried in procession, and stuck up in their church. 

The next place I visited was Viggiano; which, 
like all the others named, may be found on a good 
map of Jtaly. One thousand people had been de- 
stroyed here; but as a considerable population still 
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remained, and all their houses were broken, I saw 
the necessity of building huts. For this purpose I 
rented a piece of ground for two years, at eightecn 
ducats a year; built over a part of it, and accom- 
modated twenty-eight families. Here I remained 
a month, three weeks of which I spent in my iar 
tack, ill with fever, and ki the money under 
my pillow. For eight or nine days I ate no food, 
and was in a barbarous country, without any one 
to assist me; but my good constitution helped sic 

through. While staying in Viggiano I sent some 
people to inquire into the state of Spinosa, and two 
hundred persons came over to me, and reeeived ro- 
lief. I sent money also to Marsiconnovo, andeo 
Brienza ; but as the authorities would not put tlicir 
names to the list of those who were to receive it, 

the money was brought back again to me. In 
Tranutola I distributed three hundred and fort y- 
four ducats to the poor, Im Viggiano I distrib- 

uted six hundred and twelve ducats, while the 
whole cost of housing twenty-eight or thirty fam- 
ilies was not more than five hundred and sixty duc- 
ats, or ne hundred pounds, During this time, 

too, I never ceased to feed the people, and on one 
day I fed not less than five thousand persons, and 
thousands on every day that I remained. The cost 

of feeding them did net exceed one hundred and 
thirty-two ducats. On leaving Naples I brought 

with me five thousand one hundred and fort y-ninc 
ducats, and | took back one thousand nine hundred 
and ten ducats. Small sums I liad, however, lent 
to some reduced persons, at five per cent. interest, 

for there were some offering it at twenty or thirty 

percont. To the people, I stated that I was ready 

to take as many orphans as they would bring me, 

and receive them into my silk factory, in Sant 
Torio, near Portici. were offered to me. 

It is my intention to go back to this part of the 

country in a few months, and build some model 

houses of stones, with vaulted roofs. One room 

and one kitchen, I caleulate, could be built for one 

hundred ducats, or eighteen pounds, 

Viggiano has a special interest of its own, as be- 
ing a city of Troubadours. Prom the Middle Aces, 
the inhabitants had wandered over Asia and Europe, 
with their harps and violins, and after the lapse of 
many years they come back with their thousands 
sometimes, and build or add te the family house. 
Every generation adds something; thus, in the 
very architecture of the place there was a quaint- 
ness, As many, too many are abroad, the popula- 
tion is of a varied character ; and I found here men 
with wives from Spain andGermany, England and 
New York. Poor fellows! they had lost every 
thing. Their dwellings on the top of a mountain 
had been all thrown over. I bought a harp for one, 
and shall assist others in like manner, When 
Gramento was destroyed by the Saracens, the in- 
habitants fled to the tops of the mountains, and 
there erected Saponara, Montemurno, and Veggi- 
ano. 

It was while I was in this latter place that I 
was visited by the Intendente of Basilicata—a 
gentleman who distinguished himself by his ac- 
tivity, benevolence, and good sense, during these 
trying times. He came to my barrack, accom- 
panied by all the authorities cf the district. I 
offered him a chair, but not the others, who had 
abused and neglected me. He threw down his 
cap on my bed, and, looking rownd my hut, ex- 
elaimed, “* Bravo, Signore Major!” Then, turning 
to the authorities, he said, ‘You have taken good 
care of yourselves, but little of the poor.” Many 
of the poor presented petitions to him, which he 

to me, at the same time telling the pco- 
ple, ‘‘ You have a gentleman here who knows what 
is best for you.” ‘“ At Saponara,” he said to the 
authorities, when speaking of me, “we had not 
such a man to show among us.” This must have 
been a zreat rebuff to them ; for they had recom- 
mended the population mot to take any thing of 
me, or they would be put in prison. This may 
sound like ‘self-laudation, but these incidents be- 
long to'the case, 

After having fulfilled my mission among those 
pesple, I prepared to leave ; and to their honor 
be it said, when I bad’them adieu, they manifested 
the greatest gratitude, and shed tears. 

It remains for me to make some observations 
whieh I could not well insert in my narrative ; 
but which will, perhaps, be 6f interest to the read- 
er. The agricultural state ofthatpart of the coun- 
try, where I spent most of my time, was very bad 
and primitive. There were no olive nor fruit 
trees, but a good deal of grain was grown, an: is 
exported from the province of Basilicata. A day 
field-laborer will earn in these parts @ carlino (or 
fourpence) a day, and this not always in money, 
butin'kind. For myself, I paid all who worked 
at making huts two carlinia day. With the ex- 
ception of the great road which runs through to 
Calakia, andon to Tarentam, there are no roads, 
and every thing is'transported on mules, Thus, 
from Sapowdta to Portenza, « distance of perhaps 
thirty or forty miles, it will take four days to 
make the journey by the same means. Provisions 
are, consequently, cheap; for there is no market 
for selling the produce. I observed a very marked 
difference Letween ‘the eharacter Of those who 
lived in these parts of the country, which were 
traversed by roads, and that of the population of 
those districts which were leas favored, Nowhere, 
however, were they contented with their govern- 
ment; and, in many parts they were greatly <is- 
contented, If I were to deseribe the state of the 
population, I should say that they are in a state 
of semi-barbatism ; perhaps very similar to that 
of the English several centuries ago. Nor do | 
observe any thing in the ecclesiastical or civil ad- 
ministration of the country at all likely to elevate 
them. As for the religion, it isa modified form of 
paganism : the worship of Venus under the figure 
of the Madonna. There is a statne to her 
honor which remains on a high hil! near Vizgiano 
fora great part of the year; and in the month of 
Septembér itis visited by fifty thousand people. 
The masses are as superstitious and as ignorant as 
they can be, though now and then, perhaps, per- 
sons may be found who read more than men of 
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the same class do in Naples; but it is a reading 
necessarily confined to the past, and has nothing 
to do with current or modern literature. 
As for priests ia these districts, I do them no | 
injustice in calling them debased and ignorant; I | 
abstain from a number of odious anecdotes which | 
would prove it. On the lists presented to me [ | 
observed attached to the names of many Projetti 
and Muli, and the interpretation given to me was, 
that they were the priests’ children. The 
munity contributed to the support of the children | 
until they were twelve years of age, when they | 
were turned on the streets, unless a nurse became 
so attached to them as to adopt them. Several 
such children were brought to me, not knowing 
themselves by any other name than that of Muli. 
I spoke to a priest about it, much regretting the 
state of thinws, and his sole observation was that 
he thought it a very good arrangement, as the 
children would be 
birth ; 


com- 


otherwise destroyed at their 
but at present their souls were saved by | 
baptism. 
Of the officials with whom I met, I can speak | 
in no other terms than as swarms of hungry thieves 
who rob the 


inhabitants: whether they be clerical 


or civil officers, my description is still the 


same 











and; during the whole of my sojourn among them, | 
I met with only two pries 's who even spoke like 
honest men. It is only just, however, to add, that 
among the civilians I found several authorities who | 
were willing to face the thievish underlings. In 
an especial manner I must speak of the Intendente 
of Salerno and of the Basilicata, who fully im- 
pressed me with the idea of their being |} t and 
able men. i 
With regard to myself, a daily report of my 
movements was made to the police; for this coun- 
try is not so tranquil and prosperous that a man 
can be suffered to wander freely about with a bag 
of nréney at his free disposal. It is very possible | 
that the gens d’armes who accompanied me were | 
sent as much to watch me as to protect me, though 
they served me well. In fact, except to the local | 
and h@mbler authorities, my best thanks ere du 
for the facilities accorded to me in my work of 


charity. | 
Different statements of the numbers who per- 
ished by the earthquake have been given. I be 
the following to be correct. In the very | 
centre of the disaster there perished at Montemurro 


sieve 
six thousand ; in Saponara two thousand ; in Vig- 
giano one thousand ; and perhaps a thousand more 
in seattered villages in the same neighborhood. If 

added ten thousand more, we certainly 
be within the m 


to these be 


shall 


ark, | 


Here, for the present 
port of Mr. Major. Let his exertions be a lesson 
to each and all, as to what ove man can do, and 


ends the inter 


sting re- 


let every man properly estimate his power and his | 
duties, 


INSANE. 
, with folded banc 
From the wild, gibberi: 


The sr 





ls, she sits apart 

y group within the cell. 
1 ywy muslin o'er her broken heart 

Is never purer than her spirit’s well; 

And in her thralléd eyes, so strangely dark, 
Broodeth a spell. 








You would not deem her crazed—too much of peace 
Drops on her face its holy-fingered calm; 
And with the sad years of her life's increase 
Her clouded soul drinks in new bh 
Waiting with trust till ang: 


aling balm! 


ull bring 


g 


s hands sh 





The victor’s palm. 


You sigh—I smile. I know she's happier now 
Than when, in girlhood, scores knelt at her shrine ; 
When gk 






wing sonnet® praised her regal brow, 
And in her honor flo the ruby wine 
And high-born peers and nobles loudly swore 
She was divine! 
Then she walked proudly through her father’s halls, 
A thing of gorgeous loveliness and life; 

Burning 
And languorous ripeness in her being rife! 
Waking a yearning in the Duke's proud breast 
To call her wif 


all hearts with her wild passion-falls, 


Titles and wealth won not her envied love; 
Men called her like the diamond—bright and cold ; 
But in herself she was a free, brave dove, 
Too noble to be either boucht or sold! 
of heart 
earthy gold. 


Scorning to barter her wide wealth 
For 


Man may love beauty, fortune, wit, or sense, 
And love again his first love's antipode; 
But woman, with her being stamped intense, 
Loves not by man's convenient, reasoning code, 

But him for whom her life goes out in floods 
The Nile o’erflowed! 


This woman loved her page: 
With earnest soul looking 
And forehead holy with the glow of truth, 

And soft hair goldened by the tropic skies; 
And he loved her as the Mohammedan 


Loves Paradise. 


a calm-faced youth, 
out threngh his ey: 


The first awakening! on her soft, white breast 
The boy's head rested. On her moist, red lips 

The long, rich kiss of bursting love he pressed, 
And envied not the king his nectar-cips; 

For her warm breath put the whole range « 


In 






rk eclipse. 


ah! the page writhes in her blessed embrace! 
A far-off gleaming settles in his eyes, 
A flash of purple agony creeps o'er his face, 
One last, fond look—dead in her arms he 
Murdered by a cursed rival, who gloats long 
O'e 


lies ! 





his death-sighs! 


\o more the light of reasen crowns her brow— 
A meek and harmless nothingness is hers; 
Sho sits all day, making a lover's vow, 
Beneath the shadows of the mourning firs; 
No flower, no gem, no kinsman’s soothing face 
Her heart prefers. 
They call her crazed. The dread Asylum's walls 
Hold her for the brief time she has to wait, 
Ere from the thronéd calms of Heaven's high halls 
A summons comes to join her risen mate! 
Till in the Day of Judgment Ae shall mect her 
At the Gate ! 
TFaRMinGTON, N. I, May, 1858. 











WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LY ON. 
CHAPTER VIL ONTINTED 
‘* Wien I was yo 
‘I chanced to make acquaintance 


» and humor: f 


of infinite wl 























Darrell himself, though in a very different , 
We called him Will ik t | f 
man one calls by his C rist n 
abbreviated—that |] i mat 
be quite grown up; and t 
life. I new atl 1 < 
the age h i 
ch ly en i 
helter-sk is I 
four-in-l ‘ 
actres I i I 
lieve, is tha of ! i 
he iB rJ ni l 
‘Losely!” ecl L Li 
“Yes: do , 
‘Ty ard I 
t you ¥ I | 
moe J | ’ ‘ 
t! Fre i i , 
} | 
is I : 
l 
th I 
t i 
to | 
for | | ‘ 
sik | ‘ iW 
had I I - I 
uct ha l if 
Quia could | ed i 
Willy was still a n b ] ‘ 
the actre Sir Julian 1 i ‘ 
mate dau el aied alt it 
ter, of cours i | l 
was much; t heir-at 
and poor Willy nothi B \ 
versal favorite v i I 
wild fellows like Sir Ju 1 | 
them there were two « 
try-houses, sporting me! I 
sl 1 Willy it 
W l iould | I ‘ » 
g up to I ma v 11 
but always we e, I t : 
ins, but at « y i . 
ls ‘he came to startl é 
tl t amusing ¢ ny 
ca | em kn t 
mals, fishes, and birds; I v« 
have coaxed a pug-dog to point a t 
ing Void of all mal uy ) I l 
how much peo] ld i | 
ild do for, a W t 
u?’’ 
ntrary, I am greatl rested 
a Willy, if a Willy « i ti 
» 7 I hims« if ' } a \ * | 
in a fal posi , ly Wi 
wedded—for love, t —an I be 
lieve—(I never saw it I t i 
that I knew Willy but ’ : 
The friends and relatives tl I 
serious ; something must be done for W ae 
was easy to say, ‘something m I l 
moustr isd in ] t uu >it, W rik | iti ns 
vere consulting, his hall - sister Da 
lawful daughter, died, unmarried t 
she had ignored him in life, |! 1 £2000 
‘I have hit it now,’ cried one of t cousins 
‘ Willy is fond of a country lif I will let him 
have a farm on a nomi rent, his £2000 will 
stock it; and his farm, which is surrounded by 


woods, will be a capital hunting me 

as I live Willy shall be mounted.’ 
‘* Willy took the farm, and astonish 

friends by attending to it. It» 

ning to answer whe! : 


only one child—a boy; and ! 
him so melancholy that he could 
tend to his far He threw it u 





proceeds as a capital, end lived 
as a gentleman at 


T ype for some time 


having recovered his spirits—1 
desultory, purposeless life at diff 
houses; and at one of those houses I ( ‘ 


Haughton met him. Here 

















Will Losely at that time impr i : 

the idea that he was a thoroughl) 

Though he was certainly no forma t gh 

he had lived with wild sets of « 

graces — though, out of sl ] 

would now and then make convent P , 

eties laugh at their own long faces ; I | 

have said, Bayard | i B | 

was no saint—could not have been 

pable of a disloyal, ra ‘ , 

Nay, in the plain matter of integ } 

mig be called re ed, almost Q | 
1 to give or to lend, Wi hat 

pocket in iim Dut th 

rich men— - I \\ 

his ul i » ft rj . n i 

never « | He i t ! 

make frank use rt yur ‘ 

dogs—but your no! He 

took from a host by rend g himself the 

antest guest that t< r entertained i 

Willy! I think I sec his juaint li m cr 

over with sly sport! The nd of : 

like a cry of ‘half holiday’ in a 0l-room., 

He dishonest! I should as soon have suspected 


the noonday sun of being a dark lantern! I 
remember, when he and I wer uking home 





from wild-duck shooting in advance { our < 


that 
under 
and right 
is son, then a boy 


as it was ¢! { 


panions, a short conversation between 
touched me greatly, for it showed that, 
all his levity, there were sound sense 
feeling. 1 asked him about h 


at school. ‘* Why, hristmas va- 
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father, therefore, always took his payments in | 
cash, remitting them to London from time to 
time as he went thither himself. I do the same, 
and I have never been robbed of a farthing that 
I know of. Who would rob a grest house like 
this, full of men-servants?” ‘That's true,” 
said Losely; “so if you are sure you have as 
much by you, you will pay the bill, and have 
done with it. 1 shall bo back before Sparks the 
builder comes to be paid for the new barns to 
the home farm—that will be £600; but I shall 
be taking money for timber next week. He can 
be paid out of that.” Grevston. “No, I will 
pay Sparks, too, out of wh 
reau ; and the timber-merchant can pay his debt 
into my Londen banker's.” Losrery, “ Do you 
mean that you have enough for both these bills 
actually in the house?” Guwston. * Certain- 
ly, in the burcan in my study. I don’t know 





how much I've got. It may be £1500—it may 
be £1700. I have not counted; I am such a 
bad man of business; but I am sare it is more 


than £1400.” Losely made some jocular ob- 
servation to the effect that if Gunston never kept 
an account he had, he could never tell 
whether he was robbed, an:l, therefore, never 


f what 


would be robbed; since, according to Othello, 
** He that is 1 ed, not want ut is stolen, 
Let him not knew it, and he's not robbed at all.” 


After that, Losely became absent in manner, and 
seemed impatient to get rid vir. Gunston, hint- 
ing that he had the labor-book to look over, and 
io write out fer the bailiff, and that 


some orders 
he should start early the next morning,’ 
Here the Colonel looked up from his MS., and 
said, episodically, “* Perhaps you will fancy that 
these dialogues are invented by me after the 
fashion of the ancient hist Not so. I 
give you the report of what passed, as Gunston 
repeated it batim; and 1 suspect that his 
memory was pretty accurat: Well” (here Al 
ban returned to his MS.), “ *Gunston left Willy, 
and went into his own stod rere he took tea 
by himself. When his valet brought it in, he 
told the man that Mr. Loscly was going to town 
early the next noraing, and ordered the serv- 
: If that coffee was served to Mr. 
Losely before he went. The servant observed 
“that Mr. Lo ely had seemed much out of sorts 
ely, and that it was perhay : some unpleasant 
* connected with the gentleman who had 
to see him two days before.” Gunston 
bad not heard of such a visit. Losely had not 
mentioned it. When the servant retired, Gun- 
ston, thinking over Losely’s quotation respect- 
ing his morey, resolved to ascertain what he 
had in his bureau. He opened it, examined 
the drawers, and found, stowed away in differ- 
ent places at different times, a larger sum than 
he had supposed—gold and notes to the amount 
of £1975, of which nearly £300 were in sover- 
He smocthed the notes carefully ; and, 
for want of other occupation, and with the view 
of showing Losely that he could profit by a hint, 
he entered the numbers of the notes in his pock- 
et-book, placed them all together in one drawer 
with the gold, relocked his burean, and went 
shortly afterward to bed. The next day (Lose- 
ly having gone in the morning) the tradesman 
came to be paid for the vinery. Gunston went 
to his bureau, took out his and found 
£250 were gone. He could hardly believe his 
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senses. Had he made a mistake in counting ? 
No. There was his pocket-book, the missing 


Then he recount- 
ve of them— 
He refused 
but, on in- 
terrogating his servants, the valet deposed, that 
k in the morn- 
x, which was let 
t court-yard of 
robbers, but fear. 


notes entered duly therein. 

ed the sovereigns, 142 were 
nearly £400 in ail thus absiract: 
at first to admit suspicion of Lose! 
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he was disturbed about two o’clo 
ing by the bark of the house - 
; wht within the fi 
the house. Not apprehending 
ing the dog might also disturb his master, he 
got out of his window on the ground- 
fluor) to pacify the animal; that he thgn saw, 
angle of the building, a light 

moving along the casement of the 
tween Losely’s rooms and Mr, Gunston’s study. 
Surprised at this, at such an hour, he approach- 
ed tuat part of the building, aud saw the light 
faintly through the chin\s in the shutters 
stud The passage windows had no 
old-fashioned stone miullions. 
wall a few minutes, when the 
ippeared in the passage; and he 


loose of a ni 


(being 


in the opposite 


passage be- 


‘ y 
of the 
shutters, being 
He waited by th 
lizht again r 
saw a figure in a cloak, which, being in a peeu- 
liar color, he recognized at once as Losely’s, 
pass rapidly aloog; but before the figure had 
got half throuh the passage, the light was ex- 
tinguished, and the servant could see no more. 
But so positive was he, from his recognition of 
the cloak, that the man was Losely, that he 
ceased to feel alarm or surprise, thiaking, on 
reflection, that Losely, sitting up later than 
usucl to tran 


act business before his departure, 
micht have 


gone into his emplover’s study for 
any book or paper which he might have left 
there. The dog began barking again, and seem- 
ed anxious to get out of the court-yard to which 
he was confined; but the serva radually ap- 
peased him—went to bed, and somewhat over- 
slept himself. When he woke, he hastened to 
take the coffee into Losely’s room, but Losely 
was gone. Here there was another suspicious 
It had been a question how the 
bureau had been opened, the key being safe in 
CGunston’s possession, and there being no sign 
of force. ‘The lock was one of those rade, old- 
fashioned ones which are very easily picked, 
but to which a modern key does not readily fit. 
In the there was found a long nail 
crooked at the end; and that nail the superin- 
tendent of the police (who had been summoned) 
had the wit to apply to the lock of the bureau, 
and it unlocked and relocked it easily. It was 
clear that whoever had so shaped the nail could 
not have used such an instrument for the first 
tue, and must be a practiced picklock. That, 


circumstance, 


passaye 


t I have in my bu- 








one would suppose at first, might exonerate 
Losely; but he was so clever a fellow at all 
mechanical contrivances, that, coupled with the 
place of finding, the nail made greatly against 
him; and still more so, when some nails pre- 
cisely similar were found on the chimney-piece 
of an inner-room in his apartment, a room be- 
tween that in which he bad received Gunston 
and his bed-chamber, and used by him both as 
study and workshop, the nails, indeed, which 
were very long and narrow, with a Gothic orna- 
mental head, were at once recognized by the 
carpenter on the estate as having been made 
according to Losely’s directions, for a garden- 
bench to be placed in Gunston’s favorite walk, 
Gunston having remarked, some days before, 
that he should like a seat there, and Losely hay- 
ing undertaken to make one from a design by 
Pugin. Still loth to believe in Losely’s guilt, 
Gunston went to London with the police super- 
intendent, the valet, and the neighboring attor- 
ney. They had no difficulty in finding Losely; 
he was at his son’s lodgings in the City, near 
the commercial house in which the son was a 
clerk. On being told of the robbery, he seemed 
at first unaffectedly surprised, evincing no fear. 
He was asked whether he had gone into the 
study about two o'clock in the morning? He 
said, “No; why should 1?” The valet ex- 
claimed, ‘* But I saw you—I knew you by that 
old gray cloak, wit) the red lining. Why, there 
it is now—on that chair yonder. Tll swear it is 
the same.” Losely then began to tremble visi- 
bly, and grew extremely pale. A question was 
next put to him as to the nail, but he seemed 
quite stupefied, muttering, “Good Heavens! the 
cloak—you mean to say you saw that cloak?” 
They searched his person—found on him some 
sovereigns, silver, and one bank-note for five 
pounds. The number on that bank-note corre- 
sponded with a number in Gunston’s pocket-book, 
He was asked to say where he got that five- 
pound note. He refused to answer. Gunston 
said, *‘It is one of the notes stolen from me!” 
Losely cried, fiercely, ‘‘ Take care what you say. 
How do you know?” Gunston replied, “I took 
an account of the numbers of my notes on leav- 
ing your room. Here is the memorandum in 
my pocket-book—see—” Losely looked, and 
fell back as if shot. Losely’s brother-in-law 
was in the room at the time, and he exclaimed, 
“Oh, William! you can’t be guilty. You are 
the honestest fellow in the world. There must 
be some mistake, gentlemen. Where did you 
get the note, William—say?” Losely made no 
answer, but seemed lost in thought or stupefac- 
tion. “I will go for your son, William—per- 
haps he may help to explain.” Losely then seem- 
ed to wake up. “ Myson! what! would you ex- 
pose me before my son? he’s gone into the coun- 
try, as youknow. Whathashetodowithit? I 
took the notes—there—I have confessed. Have 
done with it,” or words to that effect.’ 

** Nothing more of importance,” said the Col- 
onel, turning over the leaves of his MS., ‘ ex- 
cept to account for the crime. And here we 
come back to the money-lender. You remem- 
ber the valet said that a gentleman had called 
on Losely two days before the robbery. This 
proved to be the identical bill-discounter to 
whom Losely had paid away his fortune. This 
person deposed that Losely had written to him 
some days before, stating that he wanted to bor- 
row two or three hundred pounds, which he 
could repay by installments out of his salary. 
What would be the terms? The money-lender 
having occasion to be in the neighborhood, 
called to diseuss the matter in person, and to 
ask if Losely could not get some other person 
to join in security—suggesting his brother-in- 
law. Losely replied that it was a favor he 
would never ask any one; that his brother-in- 
law had no pecuniary means beyond his salary 
as a senior clerk; and, supposing that he (Lose- 
ly) lost his place, wiich he might any day, if 
Gunston were displeased with him—how then 
could he be sure that his debt would not fall on 
the security? Upon which the money-lender 
remarked that the precarious nature of his in- 
come was the very reason why a security was 
wanted. And Losely answered, ‘ Ay ; but you 
know that you incur that risk, and charge ac- 
cordingly. Between you and me the debt and 
the hazard are mere matter of business, but be- 
tween me and my security it would be a matter 
of honor.’ Finally the money-lender agreed to 
find the sum required, though asking very high 
terms. Losely said he would consider, and let 
him know. There the conversation ended. But 
Gunston inquired ‘if Losely had ever had deal- 
ings with the money-lender before, and for 
what purposetit was likely he would want the 
money now ?’ and the money-lender answered 
‘that probably Losely had some sporting or 
gaming speculations on the sly, for that it was 
to pay a gambling debt that he had joined Cap- 
tain Hanghton in a bill for £1200." And Gun- 
ston afterward told a friend of mine that this it 
was that decided him to appear as a witness at 
the trial; and you will observe that if Gunston 
had kept away, there would have been no evi- 
dence sufficient to insure conviction. But Gun- 
ston considered that the man who could gamble 
away his whole fortune must be incorrigible, 
and that Losely, having concealed from him 
that he had become destitute by such transac- 
tions, must have been more than a mere securi- 
ty in a joint bill with Captain Haughton. Gun- 
ston could never have understood such an in- 
consistency in human nature, that the same man 
who broke open his bureau should have become 
responsible to the amount of his fortune for a 
debt of which he had not shared the discredit, 
and still less that such a man should, in case he 
had been so generously imprudent, have con- 
cealed his loss out of delicate tenderness for the 
character of the man to whom he owed his ruin. 
Therefore, in short, Gunston looked on his di 
honest steward, not as a man tempted by a sud 
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den impulse in some moment of distress, at 
which a previous life was belied, but as a con- 
firmed, dissimulating sharper, to whom public 
justice allowed no mercy. And thus, Lionel, 
William Losely was prosecuted, tried, and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. By plead- 
ing guilty, the term was probably made shorter 
than it otherwise would have been.” 

Lionel continued too agitated for words. The 
Colonel, not seeming to heed his emotions, 
again ran his eye over the MS. 

“ ] observe here that there are some queries 
entered as to the evidence against Losely. The 
solicitor whom, when I heard of his arrest, I en- 
gaged and sent down to the place on his behalf—” 

“You did! Heaven reward you!” sobbed out 
Lionel. ‘‘ But my father?—where was he?” 

“Then ?—in his grave.” 

Lionel breathed a deep sigh, as of thankful- 

ness, 
‘““The lawyer, I say—a sharp fellow—was of 
opinion that if Losely had refused to plead 
guilty, he could have got him off in spite of his 
first confession—turned the suspicion against 
some one else. In the passage where the nail 
was picked up, there was a door into the park. 
That door was found unbolted in the inside the 
next morning; a thief might therefore have 
thus entered, and passed at once into the study. 
The nail was discovered close by that door; the 
thief might have dropped it on putting out his 
light, which, by the valet’s account, he must 
have done, when he was near the door in ques- 
tion, and required the light no more. Another 
circumstance in Losely’s favor. Just outside 
the door, near a laurel-bush, was found the fag- 
end of one of those small rose-colored wax- 
lightg which are often placed in lucifer match- 
boxes. If this had been used by the thief, it 
would seem as if, extinguishing the light before 
he stepped into the air, he very naturally jerked 
away the morsel of taper left, when, in the next 
moment, he was out of the house. But Losely 
would not have gone out of the house; nor was 
he, nor any one about the premises, ever known 
to make use of that kind of taper, which would 
rather appertain to the fashionable fopperies of 
a London dandy. You will have observed, too, 
the valet had not seen the thief’s face. His 
testimony rested solely on the colors of a cloak, 
which, on cross-examination, might have gone 
for nothing. ‘The dog had barked before the 
light was seen. It was not the light that made 
him bark. He wished to get out of the court- 
yard; that looked as if there were some stran- 
ger in the grounds beyond. Following up this 
clew, the lawyer ascertained that a strange man 
had been seen in the park toward the gray of 
the evening, walking up in the direction of the 
house. And here comes the strong point. At 
the railway station, about five miles from Mr. 
Gunston’s, a strange man had arrived just in 
time to take his place in the night train from 
the north toward London, stopping there at four 
The station-master re- 
membered the stranger buying the ticket, but 
did not remark his appearance. The porter did, 
however, so far notice him, as he hurried into a 
first-class carriage, that he said afterward to the 
station-master, ‘Why, that gentleman has a 
gray cloak just like Mr. Losely’s. If he had 
not been thinner and taller, I should have 
thought it was Mr. Losely.’ Well, Losely went 
to the same station the next morning, taking an 
early train, going thither on foot, with his car- 
pet-bag in his hand; and both the porter and 
station-master declared that he had no cloak on 
him at the time; and as he got into a second- 
class carriage, the porter even said to him, ‘”Tis 
a sharp morning, Sir; I’m afraid you'll be cold.’ 
Furthermore, as to the purpose for which Losely 
had wished to borrow of the money-lender, his 
brother-in-law stated that Losely’s son had been 
extravagant, had contracted debts, and was even 
hiding from his creditors in a country town, at 
which William Losely had stopped for a few 
hours on his way to London. He knew the 
young man’s employer had written kindly to 
Losely several days before, lamenting the son’s 
extravagance; intimating that unless his debts 
were discharged, be must lose the situation in 
which otherwise he might soon rise to compe- 
tence, for that he was quick and sharp; ‘und 
that it was impossible not to feel indulgent to- 
ward him, he was so lively and so good-looking. 
The trader added that he would forbear to dis- 
miss the young man as long as he could. It 
was on the receipt of that letter that Losely 
had entered into communication with the mon- 
ey-lender, whom he had come to town to seek, 
and to whose house he was actually going at the 
very hour of Gunston's arrival. But why bor- 
row of the money-lender, if he had just stolen 
more money than he had any need to borrow? 

“The most damning fact against Losely, by 
the discovery in his possession of the £5 note, 
of which Mr. Gunston deposed to have taken 
the number, was certainly hard to get over; still 
an ingenious lawyer might have thrown doubt 
on Gunston’s testimony—a man confessedly so 
careless might have mistaken the number, etc. 
The lawyer went, with these hints for defense, 
to see Losely himself in prison; but Losely de- 
clined his help—became very angry—said that 
he would rather suffer death itself than have 
suspicion transferred to somo imnocent man; 
and that, as to the cloak, it had been inside his 
carpet bag. So you see, bad as he was, there 
was something inconsistently honorable left in 
him still. Poor Willy! he would not even sub- 
peena any of his old friends as to his general 
character. But even if he had, what could the 
Court do since he pleaded guilty? And now 
dismiss that subject, it begins to pain me ex- 
tremely. You were to speak to me about some 
one of the same name when my story was con- 
cluded, What is it?” 

‘I am so confused,” faltered Lionel, still 
quivering with emotion, “that I can scarcely 
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answer you—scarcely recollect myself. But— 
but—while you were describing this poor Will- 
iam Losely, his talent for mimicry and acting, 
I could not help thinking that I had seen him.” 
Lione! proceeded to speak of Gentleman Waife, 
**Can that be the man ?” 

Alban shook his head incredulously. He 
thought it so like a romantic youth to detect 
imaginary resemblances. 

““No,” said he, “my dear boy. My William 
Losely could never become a strolling player in 
a village fair. Besides, 1 have good reason to 
believe that Willy is well off; probably made 
money in the colony by some lucky hit: for 
when do you say you saw your stroller? Five 
years ago? Well, not very long before that 
date—perhaps a year or two—less than two 
years I am sure—this eccentric rascal sent Mr. 
Gunston, the man who had transported him, 
£100! Gunston, you must know, feeling more 
than ever bored and hipped when he lost Willy, 
tried to divert himself by becoming director in 
some railway company. The company proved a 
bubble; all turned their indignation on thé one 
rich man who could pay where others cheated. 
Gunston was ruined—purse and character—fied 
to Calais ; and there, less than seven years ago, 
when in great distress, he received from poor 
Willy a kind, affectionate, forgiving, letter, and 
£100. I have this from Gunston’s nearest rela- 
tion, to whom he told it, crying like a child. 
Willy gave no address; but it is clear that at 
the time he must have been too well off to turn 
mountebank at your miserable exhibition. Poor, 
dear, rascally, infamous, big-hearted Willy,” 
burst out the Colonel. “I wish to Heaven he 
had only robbed me!” 

‘* Sir,” said Lionel, “rely upon it, that man 
you describe never robbed any one—’tis impos- 
sible.” 

“*No—very possible!—human nature,” said 
Alban Morley. “ And, after all, he really owed 
Gunston that £100. For out of the sum stolen, 
Gunston received anonymously, even before the 
trial, all the missing notes, minus about that 
£100; and Willy therefore owed Gunston the 
money, but not, perhaps, that kind, forgiving 
letter. Pass on—quick—the subject is worse 
than the gout. You have heard before the 
name of Losely—possibly. There are many 
members of the old Baronet’s family ; but when 
or where did you hear it?” 

“J will tell you; the man who holds the bill 
(ah, the word sickens me!) reminded me when 
he called that I had seen him at my mother’s 
house—a chance acquaintance of hers—pro- 
fessed great regard for me—great admiration 
for Mr. Darrell—and then surprised me by ask- 
ing if I had never heard Mr. Darrell speak of 
Mr. Jasper Losely.” 

“ Jasper!” said the Colonel; “‘ Jasper !—wel!, 

n.” 

* When I answered ‘ No,’ Mr. Poole (that is 
his name) shook his head, and muttered—‘ A 
sad affair—very bad business—I could do Mr. 
Darrell a great service if he would let me ;’ and 
then went on talking what seemed to me imper- 
tinent gibberish about ‘family exposures’ and 
‘poverty making men desperate,’ and ‘ better 
compromise matters ;’ and finally wound up by 
begging me, ‘if I loved Mr. Darrell, and wished 
to guard him from very great annoyance and 
suffering, to persuade him to give Mr. Poole an 
interview.’ ‘Then he talked about his own char- 
acter in the City, and so forth, and entreating 
me ‘not to think of paying him till quite con- 
venient ; that he would keep the bill in his desk ; 
nobody should know of it; too happy to do me 
a favor’—laid his card on the table, and went 
away. ‘Tell me, should I say any thing to Mr. 
Darrell about this or not ?” 

“Certainly not, till I have seen Mr. Poole 
myself. You have the money to pay him about 
you? Give it to me with Mr. Poole’s address ; 
I will call and settle the matter. Just ring the 
bell.” (To the servant, entering) “Order my 
horse round.” ‘Then, when they were again 
alone, turning to Lionel abruptly, laying one 
hand on his shoulder, with the other grasping 
his hand warmly, cordially, “‘ Young man,” said 
Alban Morley, *‘I love you—I am interested in 
you—who would not be? I have gone through 
this story; put myself positively to pain—which 
I hate—solely for your good. You see what 
usury and money-lenders bring men to. Look 
me in the face! Do you feel now that you 
would have the ‘moral courage’ you before 
doubted of? Have you done with such things 
forever ?” 

“Forever, so help me Heaven! The lesson 
has been cruel, but I do thank and bless you 
for it.” 

**] knew you would. Mark this! never treat 
money affairs with levity—smoney 18 CHARAC- 


TER! Stop. I have bared a father’s fault toa 
son. It was necessary—or even in his grave 


those faults might have revived in you. Now, 
I add this, if Charles Haughton—like you, hand- 
some, high-spirited, favored by men, spoiled by 
women—if Charles Haughton, on entcring life, 
could have seen, in the mirror I have held up 
to you, the consequences of pledging the mor- 
row to pay for to-day, Charles Haughton would 
have been shocked as you are, cured as you will 
be. Humbled by your own first error, be leni- 
ent to all his. Take up his life where I first 
knew it ; when his heart was loyal, his lips truth- 
ful. Raze out the interval; imagine that he 
gave birth to you in order to replace the leaves 
of existence we thus blot out and tear away. In 
every error avoided say, ‘Thus the father warns 
the son;’ in every honorable action or hard 
self-sacrifice, say, ‘ Thus the son pays a father’s 
debt.’” 

Lionel, clasping his hands together, raised 
his eyes streaming with tears, as if uttering inl 
a vow to Ileaven. ‘The Colonel bowed his sol- 


dier-crest with religious reverence, and glided 
from the room noiselessly. 
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MONUMENT TO COL. WM. WASHINGTON, 
AT CHARLESTON, 5. C. 


We engrave herewith the graceful monument which 
has lately been erected to the memory of Colonel William 
Washington and his wife, in the Magnolia Cemetery at 
Charleston, South Carolina. The monument was erected 
by the Washington Light Infantry, a corps to which Mrs. 
Washington confided the flag which her husband's partisan 
force bore at Eutaw and Cowpens. It stands near the 
centre of the cemetery. 

The design is simple and appropriate, being a Grecian 
Doric column, elevated upon three steps and a pedestal ; 
a vine of ivy, springing from the base of the column, en- 
twines its shaft and falls gracefully over its capital, and 
a rattlesnake, coiled around columa and ivy, embraces 
both within its folds. The Doric column, which by the 
Greeks was used in buildings dedicated to their gods and 
heroes, is aptly illustrative of heroic and manly virtue. 
The ivy symbol of conjugal fidelity is the wife clinging to 
and supported by her noble husband, whose chief ornament 
and crown of glory she is; and the rattlesnake entwined 
around both is the Southern country, vigilant and ready 
to protect their memory. The die of the pedestal, which 
is the frustrum of a pyramid, has upon its sides raised 
panels, bearing appropriate inscriptions. The proportions 
of the column are in accordance with those from the Tem- 
ple of Theseus, at Athens. The entire monument is four- 
teen feet in height, of white Italian marble, and located 
upon a mound four feet high. 

Colonel Washington's life and services are too well 
known to need to be recounted here. Though born a Vir- 
ginian, he spent most of his life, won his glory, and found 
a grave in South Carolina. As Mr. Porcher Miles said, in 
the speech he made at the inauguration of the monument, 
“The name and reputation of Colonel Washington are in- 
dissolubly united with South Carolina. Upon her soil, 
when overrun by the enemy, in defense of her people, 
when almost in despair, he fought long and well With 
her he triumphed. Within her borders, which, by choice, 
became his own loved country, he lived out his honorable 
and well-spent life, and in her bosom his bones repose. It 
is not unnatural, therefore, that we should take peculiar 
pride and pleasure in recurring to his exploits and dwell- 
ing upon his services, occupying, as they do, so conspicu- 
ous a place in our State history.” 

Professor J. H. Dickson ‘‘ pronounced” an ode on the 
occasion, from which we extract the following : 


* Light lie the turf on all our sacred dead 
Who toiled to save us from such foul disgrace; 
Over their ashes softly let us tread, 
And, on our Zond records, familiar read, 
Their names find ever a most cherished place; 
Let every battle-field its tumulus have, 
And e’en our nameless soldiery a storied grave. 
Let us no longer blush when asked to show 
The tomb where Greene lies mouldering below. 
Let well-wrought urn or obelisk, pointing high, 
Tell us where Davie, Marion, Sumter lie; 
And more than all, and far above the rest, 
And dear to every patriotic breast, 
Let us redeem and consecrate forever 
That holy spot on proud Virginia's river— 
The Mecca of our nation's heart, the shrine 
Supreme in our affections—not divine— 
But only jess than that—Mount Vernon's soil, 
Secured and set apart with grateful toil: 
The garden of our country, crowned, and filled 
With all the glories of the rising morn ; 
With every beauty that best artists skilled 
To plant, to paint, to sculpture, to adorn, 
Can heap around, within, about the place, 
Where dwelt and died the noblest of our race. 
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MONUMENT TO COLONEL WILLIAM WASLIINGTON, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


BY THE BRITISH GUN-BOAT “JASPER.” 





Soldiers !—whose pious care 

Has raised, to decorate your native soil 
With lasting radiance of the name you bear, 

This monumental pile— 

Remember that you hold, in sacred trust, 
From her whose heart lies buried with bis dust 

(A generous confidence, most w wrthily plac 
His glorious banner, faded, pierced, and worn— 
A venerable relic, proudly borne: 

Such guardianship the noblest knights had giaced | 
Long in your faithful keeping raay it 
In honor of the true, the free, the brave! 4 

Read here your lofty missiou—thus impressed, 

Filling with ardor every youthful breast: 

To fix with fond record each fading trac: 

Of valorous deeds, and point their hallowed place. 

Haste ye to allot them now, ere cold delay. 

Or Time's slow finger smocth 

Stamp them in stone and iron 


wave 


each lis away; 
thus to 
Until our nation’s very life ie past 


lust 


Fulfill your task—as you have nobly wrought; 
Mark every field, mountain, or wood, or plaia 
Where Freedom's battles—iosr on won —wore fought; 
No drop of patriot blood was shed in vain, 
Give thus a great example t iw ag 





And make our wide 4 i" in 


v bright bistoriz page bed 


THE OUTRAGE ON THE “TROPIC BIRD.” 


Tue American ship Tropic Bu 
bound from Port au Prince, Hayti 
a cargo of coffee and logwood 


1, Captain C, Poulke 

, to Philadelphia, with 
vas, when about six miles 
from Inageua, one of the Bahama Isles, forcibly brought to 
and boarded by th British gun-beoat Jasper . 
this ineic 
the most wanton of the recent 


The various 
circumstances attending nt constitute it one of 
I hese 

ly understood by sail- 
briefly stated by Captain 


British blundera 
circumstances, which are mor 
ors than by landsmen, are thu 
Foulkes : 

“The Jasper, on nearing the 7’ 


yie Bird, fired a gun, 
when I ran up my 


on my she then 
finding that we were passing her, fired a shot across our 
stern, and while I was in stays fired another. 1 then hove 
to, and an officer from the Jasper came on board. I asked 
him by what right he stopped an American ship on the 
high seas? He said that they had been apprised of sev- 
eral vessels being expected with slaves, and that they took 
usforone. He then asked me to see my papers, to which 
demand, after remonstrating,I submitted. He then tarn- 
ed toward his boat, and I ordered the ship to fill away; at 
that order the officer told me that I should be fired into if 
I proceeded before he left the st | which threat I disre- 
garded. At the the Jasper fired the shotted 
guns she was not more than four hundred yards distant, 
and there being on board eightecs 


olors and kept 


course 
J ; 


time two 


passengers in all, eleven 
of whom were women and children, they could be plainly 
seen without a glass.” 

Now to a sailor there are certain signs about a vessel 
which very plainly proclaim not only her nationality, but 
also, to a certain extent, her business. A slaver is inva 
riably very sharp-built, with long, rakish masts, carrying 
a cloud of canvas. To enable her to sail well, care is taken 
not to load her too ck eply, and to trim ber exactly. Such 
a vessel could scarcely be mistaken, if met on the high 


seas. The 7'repie Derd was deeply laden, having on board 
a full cargo of coffee and log wood ; instead of going along 
under a press of canvas, she was, all the time the Jesper 


saw her, beating lazily along shore under easy sail; unlike 


a suspicious craft, whose commander would have shown his 
appreciation of danger by frequent alterations of his course, 
the Trop Bird stood on her course 
presence of John Buil, rapidly as ti 


one but a booby or a imalicious person wouk! have recog 


, paying no heed to the 
latter came up; any 
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CLOSE OF A PLEASANT EVENING. 
“ Well, Sir, if this ain't your’n, some one must have taken 
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| Lavy. ‘I am afraid, Cook, we must part this day month !” 





Cook. ‘Why, m’m, I think I let you have your own way in most every thing!” 








HE INSTITUTES OF 
MEDICINE. By Martyn 
Payne, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine and 
Materia Medica in the Universi. 
ty of New York; Member of the 
Royal Verein fur Heilkunde in 
Preussen ; of the Medical Society 
of Leipsic ; of the Gesellschaft fur 
Natur und Heilkunde zu Dres- 
den; of tho Montreal Natural 
History Society, and other learn- 
ed Associations. With a Por- 
_ New peaen, Revised and 
wy my a copious Index. 
8vo, Sheep, $4 00. . 


Intended to supply a vacuum 
in medical literature, and to set 
forth the principal objects of the 
Institutes of Medici It eur- 
veys all the important facts and 
principles in the various depart- 
ments of medicine. It is design- 
ed as a text-book for medical 
| schools, but is intended not less 
for the erudite and experienced. 
Ita whole aim is practical, givi 
to all the elevated principles of 
the science an exposition of their 
indispensable importance to a 
right treatment of diseases. 
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Travelers in the Land of the 
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Aunt, put your left heel into him, and let us have a good trot.” 
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CEAN HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH, VIR- 
GINIA—A new, airy, first-class house, affording 
sea-shore luxuries of every kind, unattended by the crowd 
and heat of fashionable watering-places. Regular and 
Excursion Steamers ply almost hourly to Old Point and 
the Capes of Virginia. These trips, with sea-bathing, 
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valids and pleasure seekers. Desirable suites, or single 
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INGER’S SEWING MACHINES, 

For all manufacturing purposes SINGER'S SEW- 
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SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is the latest 
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New Patterns ready for Spencer's U. States, 3 vols. 


Ne gta MACHINES, 8. F. PRATT’S 

Patent. Price $12 to $30. This is the best fam- 
tly machine, warranted to give satisfaction. Offices 113 
Washington Street, Boston, 5TT Broadway, N. Y., 922 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Agents wanted, apply at 
Boston office. 








believed this Catalogue will prove especially valuable as 
a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is that, when- 
ever books can not be obtained through any bookseller 
or local t, applications with remittance should be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

ILARTER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Square, New York. 
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D* MUNDE’S WATER-CURE AT FLOR- 
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